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IN CONFERENCE . =< 


Life is a business proposition. It is a serious business, because during its 
short span of time we make or break ourselves for all eternity. Brains are re- 
quired to run a business successfully. Since two or three heads are better than 
one, a corporation is formed. At stated times the various officials meet in con- 
ference to talk business—to compare ideas and experiences, to check up on the 
losses in the past, and to plan judiciously for future successes. 


The same methods should prevail in the business of your soul’s salvation. * 


Many wrong decisions, false steps and consequent irreparable losses can be avoid- 
ed by taking counsel with God’s representative and trusty guide, the priest. He 
has been delegated to help you solve your souls’ problems and to plan your future. 
He will tell you that to derive most profit from your short stay on this earth is to 
dedicate each moment of it to God by the vows of religion. Each moment means 
more merit for eternity. Consult your spiritual father and director about this 
matter or apply for information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O, S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St, Meinrad, Indiana 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 





JIFE is ever bringing new expe- 
riences. Along with work there 
also comes pleasure. At present 
I am enjoying both work and 
pleasure ’way out in the North- 
west of these big United States. 


- | accepted an invitation to conduct five summer 


retreats in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The fact that the five retreats were to be 
given within a period of twenty-five days meant 
very strenuous work; but it was interesting 
work, bringing with it the wholesome scenery 
of western landscapes and skies. The variety 
of the work itself was also pleasing. The re- 
treats were for monks and nuns and laymen. 


Our study of Geography in grade school days 
gives us only a vague idea about the vastness 
of the world and our own great country. One 
must ride on a train for days and nights con- 
tinuously to form a correct idea of distance. 
From St. Meinrad, Indiana, to Portland, 
Oregon, my first western destination, is a dis- 
tance of 2,648 miles. It required three days 
and three nights of travel to cover this trip. 
The biggest stretch was from Chicago to Port- 
land, a continuous ride without change of cars 
over an expanse of 2,245 miles, in a total time 
of fifty-eight hours and twenty minutes. This 
one long ride took us through three different 
time zones. Twice we had to set our watches 
back an hour. 

What I most eagerly looked forward to was 
the sight of the Rockies. The trip on the Em- 
pire Builder train of the Great Northern Rail- 
way is so timed that one reaches the Rockies 


at noon time on the westward trip. I was 
ready and waiting with eyes straining towards 
the western skyline. Finally low ranges ap- 
peared. An early distraction was offered by 
two big flocks of sheep, one on each side of the 
railway. I never saw so much real wool at one 
glance. There must have been a thousand sheep 
in the two flocks. Onward and upward we 
went. The big engine did its work admirably. 
One wondered how one engine could draw fif- 
teen cars up such a grade. Somewhere high 
up in the mountains we stopped at a beautiful 
little station for about ten minutes. The pas- 
sengers got out for a little walk up and down 
the platform. I walked up to the engine to get 
a look at it, and also asked the engineer how 
long his big engine was. One hundred and four 
feet, he said. 

Again we moved onward, hurrying around 
curves so sharp that we could plainly see the 
engine and front cars from the observation car 
in the rear. Through a few tunnels and under 
big snow sheds we hurried to feed our eyes 
on the new scenes beyond them. One great mis- 
fortune saddened the picture. Extensive forest 
fires had burned off thousands of acres of beau- 
tiful evergreens. Bare stems were left point- 
ing heavenward; numerous other tree trunks 


were lying pell mell on the mountain sides. 
Some of these fires raged years ago, but their 

evil effects are still extant to spoil the scenery. 
High above the timberline were the majestic 

stony peaks clothed in pure white snow. What 

How inspiring for the Christian 
(Turn to page 111) 


a picture! 
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St. Peter’s Chains 


Feast, August 1 


T was only a short time since Our Divine 

Saviour had left this earth to return to His 
Father in heaven. But for the first Christians 
He was not far away. They still felt keenly 
His presence. The thought of Christ gave a 
new meaning to their whole life. Especially in 
the Holy Eucharist did their strong faith see 
and feel Him ever living among them. In time 
of trial and personal difficulties they cried out 
in prayer to Christ our Saviour and to His 
heavenly Father. 

And now was one of those times of trial. Al- 
ready the words of Christ to His apostles were 
beginning to be fulfilled: “They will deliver 
you up in councils, they will scourge you in 
their synagogues, and you shall be 
brought before governors and be- 
‘fore kings for My sake, for a testi- 
mony to them to the gentiles.” Let 
us hear the story from St. Luke as 
he related it in the Acts of the 
Apostles : “Herod the king 
stretched forth his hands, to afflict 
some of the church. And he killed 
James, the brother of John, with 
the sword. And seeing that it 
pleased the Jews he proceeded to 
take up Peter also. Now it was in the days of 
the Azymes. And when he had apprehended 
him, he cast him into prison, delivering him to 
four files of soldiers to be kept, intending after 
the pasch to bring him forth to the people. 
Peter therefore was kept in prison. BUT 
PRAYER WAS MADE WITHOUT CEASING 
BY THE CHURCH TO GOD FOR HIM. And 
when Herod would have brought him forth, the 
same night Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains: and the keep- 
ers before the door kept the prison. And be- 
hold an Angel of the Lord stood by him: and 
a light shined in the room, and he striking 
Peter on the side, raised him up saying: Arise 
quickly. AND THE CHAINS FELL OFF 
FROM HIS HANDS, and the Angel said to 
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him: Gird thyself and put on thy sandals. And 
he did so. And he said to him: Cast thy gar- 
ment about thee, and follow me. And going 
out, he followed him, and he knew not that it 
was true which was done by the angel: but 
thought he saw a vision. And passing through 
the first and the second ward, they came to the 
iron gate that leadeth to the city, which of itself 
opened to them. And going out, they passed 
on through one street: and immediately the 
angel departed from him. And Peter coming 
to himself said: Now I know in very deed that 
the Lord hath sent his angel and hath delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews.” 

In this story we have the origin 
of St. Peter’s chains. 

So many and so great were the 
miracles by which God protected 
and aided the Church in its early 
days that we are inclined to be for- 
getful of them. This is even more 
true now since nearly two thou- 
sand years have passed, and for 
those especially who have not had 
the occasion to visit the Eternal 
City or the Holy Land the thoughts 
of these things are indeed often vague and dis- 
tant. 

But when one stands before the reliquary and 
gazes upon these same chains, which once bound 
the hands and feet of the holy Apostle, a new 
interest takes hold of one, and the reality of it 
all begins to be felt. The two thousand years 
seems like a day. It does not lessen the reality 
of the fact. Thus have many felt who have had 
the occasion to visit the Holy City recently. 

A short history of St. Peter’s chains is con- 
tained in the monastic breviary. During the 
reign of Theodosius the younger this emperor 
went to Jerusalem to fulfill a vow, accompanied 
by his wife Eudoxia. At Jerusalem they re- 
ceived many gifts among which was the special 
gift of the iron chains, adorned with gold and 
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precious stones, which were affirmed to be those 
with which the holy Apostle Peter was bound 
by Herod. 


Afterwards Eudoxia sent the venerated 
chains to her daughter Eudoxia at Rome, who 
took them to the Holy Father Pope Leo I. The 
Holy Father in turn brought the other chain, 
with which the same Apostle had been bound by 
the Emperor Nero, and when he had touched 
the two together they were suddenly united so 
that it appeared not as one chain formed from 
two, but as one integral chain. Because of this 
miracle the chains began to be greatly honored, 
and the church where they are now preserved 
was named the church of St. Peter’s chains. 
Moreover in memory of this affair the feast 
which we still celebrate on August 1 was in- 
stituted. From that time the honor, which was 
wont to be given to the profane celebrities of 
the gentiles on this day, was henceforth directed 
to the venerated chains, by whose touch the 
sick were healed 
and -evil spirits 
were driven out. 


In 969 one of the 
court of Emperor 


Otho, Comes by 
name, was pos- 
sessed by a wicked 
spirit. Wherefore 


at the order of the - 





Emperor he was 
brought to Pope 
John. The Holy 


Father touched the 
neck of Comes with 
the holy chains and 





the wicked spirit 
breaking forth left 
the man free. 


Henceforth the ven- 
eration for the holy 
chains was propa- 
gated in Rome even 
more. 


A legend states 


that this church ex- 
isted already before 
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(442) and that it was founded by St. Peter 
himself. Its historical origin however cannot 
be traced farther back than the above date, 
when the event which we have described con- 
cerning the chains took place. 


The interior of the church, which has under- 
gone many changes in the course of the cen- 
turies, is still very imposing. Two long lines 
of ancient doric columns of marble separate 
the side aisles from the nave. Under the high 
altar are supposed to rest the bodies of the 
seven Machabee brothers. In front of this altar 
are steps leading down to another altar, above 
which are preserved the holy chains. They are 
hidden from view by a bronze screen and are 
exposed only on certain days. The two chains 
are of unequal size, owing to the fact that many 
fragments of them have been removed in the 
course of the centuries to be sent to various 
Christian princes. The longer one is about five 
feet in length. At the end of one of them there 
is a collar, which is 
supposed to have 
been placed around 
the neck of St. 
Peter. Thus have a 
prisoner’s chains, 
which usually are 
not the object of 
honor, been immor- 
talized in the mem- 
ory of man. 


On the wall of 
this same church, to 
the left of the en- 
trance, is a fresco 
which refers to the 
translation of the 
body of St. Sebas- 
tian from the cata- 
combs to this 
church. This trans- 
lation is the subject 
of the picturesque 
story which is de- 
picted in this fresco. 


In 680 a plague 
was ushered into 





the time of Em- 
press Eudoxia 


MOSES BY MICHAELANGELO 


Rome by an awful 
vision of the angel 
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of good and the angel of evil, who wandered 
through the streets by night, one smiting upon 
the door where death was to enter unless 
stopped by the other. Hundreds died daily. 
Finally a citizen dreamt that the pestilence 
would cease when the body of St. Sebastian 
would be brought into the city. This was done 
and the pestilence ceased. The general invoca- 
tion of St. Sebastian in Italy and the frequent 
picturing of him in art have their origin 
in this story. Over one of the altars 
is a very interesting mosaic, dating from 
680, representing St. Sebastian in old age, 
whom we are accustomed to see as a beautiful 
youth, wounded with arrows, which he evident- 
ly survived. “A single figure in mosaic exists 
as an altar-piece in S. Pietro in Vincoli. It is 
intended for St. Sebastian, whose relics were 
removed to the church by Pope Agathon, on 
occasion of the plague in 680, and doubtless 
executed soon after this date. As a specimen of 
its kind it is very remarkable. There is no 
analogy between this figure and the usual 
youthful type of St. Sebastian which was sub- 
sequently adopted. On the contrary, the saint 
is represented here as an old man with white 
hair and beard, carrying the crown of martyr- 
dom in his hand, and dressed from head to foot 
in true Byzantine style. In his countenance 
there is still some life and dignity. The more 
careful shadowing of the drapery shows that, 
in a work intended to be so much exposed to the 
gaze of the pious, more pains were bestowed 
than usual, nevertheless the figure as a whole is 
very inanimate; the ground is blue.” (Kugler.) 


Near the entrance of the basilica is a fine 
bas-relief which shows St. Peter, sitting on a 
throne and delivering his keys to an angel, who 
acknowledges the supremacy of St. Peter by 
receiving them on his knees. This work was 
executed in 1465 and serves as a monument to 
the Cardinal de Cusa, whose tombstone lies be- 
neath it. 


In the right aisle, not far from the main 
altar, stands the most remarkable piece of art 
in the church, the Moses of Michaelangelo. This 
statue was made to be placed by the tomb of 
Pope Julius II. 


“The eye does not know where to rest in this 
masterpiece of sculpture since the time of the 
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Greeks. It seems as much an incarnation of 
the genius of Michaelangelo as a suitable alle- 
gory of Pope Julius. Like Moses, he was at 
once lawgiver, priest, and warrior. The figure 
is seated in the central niche, with long-flowing 
beard descending to the waist, with horned 
head, and deep-sunk eyes, which blaze, as it 
were, with the light of the burning bush with a 
majesty of anger which makes one tremble, as 
of a passionate being, drunken with fire. All 
that is positive and all that is negative in him 
is equally dreadful. If he were to rise up, it 
seems as if he would shout forth laws which no 
human intellect could fathom, and which, in- 
stead of improving the world, would drive it 
into chaos. His voice like that of the gods of 
Homer, would thunder forth in tones too awful 
for the ear of man to support. Yes, there is 
something infinite which lies in the Moses of 
Michaelangelo. Nor is his countenance softened 
by the twilight of sadness which is stealing 
from his forehead over his eyes. It is the same 
deep sadness which clouded the countenance of 
Michaelangelo himself. But here it is less touch- 
ing than terrible. The Greeks could not have 
endured a glance from such as Moses, and the 
artist would certainly have been blamed, be- 
cause he had thrown no softening touch over 
his gigantic figure. That which we have is the 
archetype of a terrific and quite unapproach- 
able sublimity.” (Gregorovius.) 

It was in this church that Hildebrand was 
crowned Pope as Gregory VII, in 1073, and also 
Pope Stephen IX was proclaimed here in 939. 





The Lady of My Heart 


The brave knight ’graves his lady’s name upon his steel, 

That, when unsheathed, his daring sword greets the 
light, 

Her name may spur him faster than the rider’s heel 

In heated haste excites his mount to hurried flight. 


The battles that I fight were lost without the name 
Of Mary deep imprinted on my weapon’s blade; 
The Lady of my heart she is, and all my fame 
As tribute meet should at her feet be laid. V. D. 
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Rural ‘Rhapsody 


UGUST — SERENE, LAZY — spilling 

choice fruits and vegetables from her 
horn of plenty; and, yes, beauty a-plenty. If 
it were not for that asinine greeting: “Is it 
hot enough for you?” we'd say Heaven has 
nothing on the old farm at this time. 

The heaviest tasks are done. Vacation haunts 
are beckoning. Why not? An August day is 
just the day to loaf beside the stream and dream 
while the wary trout makes up his mind to take 
a bite at that queer fly. Dreams are shy, 
elusive things, not fashioned to face the noisy, 
busy workaday world; and after all, aren’t 
dreams the vanguard of all worthwhile achieve- 
ment in the progress of human endeavor? 

We raise our foodstuff by the sweat of our 
brows and the horns of our hands—but, oh, the 
thrill of those colors in glass! Hot enough for 
us? Well, kitchens on the old farm are not 
what they used to was—what with electricity 
for lighting, cooking, cooling. We wish we 
might measure the thrill of the famous painter 
gazing on his masterpiece against the thrill of 
Mother as she stands in her kitchen, berry 
stains on her apron, giving her work of art a 
proud once-over. The colors in Mother’s master- 
piece can never be matched by the famous 
painter—the gold of the carrot, crimson of ber- 
ry, deep red of cherry, purple of plum, all 
shades of green from delicate asparagus to the 
dark green of spinach—sunlight streaming 
through the 





glasses of jelly. |g 7 es 


R phe oe. 


We believe 
Mother’s | thrill 
would far out- 
weigh the thrill 
of the other 
artist. 


Our summer 
Magazines are 
warning the 
buyer to study 
her labels. It 
seems to some of 
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us who do our own canning that it would be 
no harder on Mother to put up her own fruits 
and vegetables, and yes, meats than to run 
about studying labels in the markets. Folks in 
small towns are close enough to the grower to 
get produce cheap, if they do not care to grow 
their own in the back yard. And if the colors 
do not happen to appeal to the cook, what about 
vitamins she is storing for days when the mar- 
kets are boosting prices? 

William Lyon Phelps has said in one of our 
magazines—Scribners: “Every sincere and 
beautiful work of art should enlarge one’s per- 
sonality. ... One should not hear a symphony of 
Beethoven, one should not read a poem, one 
should not see a painting by Raphael, one 
should not see the Grand Canyon, and be just 
the same afterward.” 

We of the farm wonder why Mother’s 
masterpiece receives no mention by this so 
learned man. Perhaps Mr. Phelps has never 
seen this work of art, a farm storeroom with 
its wide shelves filled with such standbys as 
tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, narrow shelves dis- 
playing specials, arranged every shelf of them 
so there’s no shifting about to find the thing 
wanted. The gift shelf looking like the poem 
it is, the emergency shelf holding in readiness 
everything for a scrumptious feast from soup 
to nuts, nothing missing. Chickens in jars that 
would make our grandmothers gasp, mush- 

rooms—oh, well, 


dinner. It’s 
there. We think 
this bit of art 
sincere and 
beautiful would 
have been given 
first place on the 
list had Mr. 
Phelps ever 
been privileged 
(Turn to page 
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Man a Social Being 


E have seen the last time that man must 


act according to his nature, because 
man’s nature is a guiding principle that directs 
him to the end for which he was created. Now, 
as we have already seen, by his very nature 
man strives for happiness. There are other 
guiding principles in man which help him to 
obtain this happiness. All these various guid- 
ing principles constitute the complete nature of 
man. Thus man by his nature is rational, pos- 
sesses an animal nature, and is a social being. 
It is because man is a social being that we have 
the science of sociology. 

Since by his very nature man is a social be- 
ing, he does not live for himself and to himself 
alone. He is related to his fellowmen by various 
ties and bonds. These relationships are not 
artificial, as some might think, but they are 
natural. Human law may more accurately de- 
termine these relationships, but fundamentally 
they are independent of human law. They flow 
from the very nature of a social being. Since 
this is so, it is necessary for man to acquaint 
himself always more and more with the nature 
of these relationships, for man is also a rational 
being. The brute animal also has some natural 
relations to other brute animals, but there is no 
obligation in the brute to study these relation- 
ships because the brute is not rational. Nature 
alone takes care of the brute. But for man it 
is different. Nature alone does not take care of 
him. He must understand the relations in or- 
der to fulfil the obligations which they impose. 
The moral virtues of justice and charity exist 
because man is a social being. 

Men, as social beings, are related to one an- 
other. In the family these relationships are 
more evident and hence the obligations that 
arise are also more easily understood. But man, 
as a social being, is related not only to the mem- 
bers of his family, but is related to the entire 
human family. Just as the relationships that 
exist within the family entail obligations which 
must be fulfilled if the family is to stand, so also 
the wider relationships of man to man entail 
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obligations which must be fulfilled if society is 
to stand. But man is prone to forget his obliga- 
tions. Even in the family he is frequently neg- 
ligent, and all the more so the less religious he 
is. Much greater will his negligence be in ful- 
filling the obligations that arise from the larger 
relationship. Only religious principles can in- 
fluence man to fulfil his obligations. As long as 
religion does not have a sufficient influence on 
the heart and mind of man, the social problems 
will never be solved. The Church that is to have 
this religious influence must be one that insists 
on principles, not indeed on arbitrary prin- 
ciples, but on principles which are nothing else 
than enunciations of the natural law, principles 
confirmed by Him who came to fulfil not the 
law of Moses only but also the law of nature. 
Absolutely speaking man can come to a knowl- 
edge of the obligations which the natural law 
imposes upon him, but without the aid of re- 
ligion he acquires this knowledge with difficulty, 
and without religion it is morally impossible 
for him to fulfil his obligations. Men may find 
theoretical solutions to various social problems 
but they will never find the practical solution 
without religion. The practical solution is to 
practice what you preach. The real solution 
both theoretical and practical is only with the 
Catholic Church. In those things in which a 
man sins in those things will he be punished, 
says Holy Scripture. The punishment may be 
slow in coming, but it will come and today we 
see this punishment in the disorder and havoc 
of society. Men are being punished in those 
things in which they have sinned. They have 
broken away from the Church and forgotten 
the obligations which nature herself demands. 
Man has forgotten the very existence of law not 
to speak of his neglect in observing the law. 


In the same way as a friend doth often visit 
a friend, so do thou often visit Jesus in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
—St. Mary Magd. de Pazzi. 
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Romance ts Never 


2. 


ATALIE looked her prettiest, which was 

above the standard of beautiful. She had 
washed by seven, listened to her Crime story 
until seven-thirty, dressed in blue by eight, and 
had been sitting playing solitaire the past half 
hour. She had telephoned to Mary, who had a 
date, and had promised to meet Mary at her 
chum’s home at eleven. Mary had been genuine- 
ly glad to hear from Natalie. 


Natalie put down her cards and decided to 
leave before her parents returned. She would 
stop in some little movie and then go on to 
Mary’s. She ran upstairs and was pulling a 
summer blue lacey hat over her fluffy golden 
hair when the bell, the door bell, rang. She 
hesitated, and then dashed down to open it. On 
her way she resolved that if it were (unlikely 
of course) Jack, she would say that she had an 
engagement. She ran to the front door, which 


was open to allow a little of the summer breeze. 


into the parlor. She stood at the screen door 
and looked at the visitor before unlocking the 
hook. She gasped. 

“Hello, there, Natalie Ryan. May I come 
in?” A tall, serious young man asked in calm 
tones, but his eyes were bright with excitement. 

“Michael! well, of all things! certainly you 
may come in. Did you see Bud? Did he send 
you here to cheer me up or something? Do 
come in!”’ Natalie smiled with her lovely mouth 
and her brown eyes. Michael entered. 


“Yes, I saw Bud,” he replied as he locked 
the screen behind him. He then pushed her 
gently into the parlor and closed the front door 
and locked it. “Bud didn’t send me to cheer 
you up. I’ve got to talk and act quickly. Sit on 
that sofa and listen. Notice, please, that I have 
a gun!’ He had. Natalie stared. Michael, 


serious and determined, but a new Michael too 
—a robber! 

“T’ve watched this house all summer. I knew 
that sooner or later I would come in here like 
this and do what I am going to do. I planned 
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and planned, for I wanted to be certain. I saw 
your parents leave. Later I saw Bud leave in 
his car.” Michael sneered and added, “Must be 
nice to be rich, able to drive a nice car and visit 
a nice girl like Ann!” Michael looked hungrily 
at Natalie. She wondered if he were insane. 

“What do you want then?” Natalie man- 
aged to ask calmly. Her hands were wet and 
cold and her blood seemed like ice water in her 
body. 

“TI have a little Model T Ford outside, and I 
want you to come with me—to my little house 
and help me in my business.” Michael stated 
precisely. 

“What? goto your house with you! 
Natalie was angry and surprised. 

“I thought that a rich spoiled little doll like 
you are would be slightly inconvenienced by 
such a house as I have and that is why I select- 
ed you. I'll give you a taste of poverty and 
despair, unless my business proves—” 

“What is your business?” Natalie asked in 
spite of herself. 

“On Saturdays I am a shoe salesman in a 
large store, but beginning tomorrow I shall 
hold up gasoline stations. There will be no 
rough stuff. I’ve seen it done. I worked at a 
station at night for a month for a friend on his 
vacation. Get a few things together. You’re 
coming with me before that handsome friend of 
yours in the little dainty car comes calling.” 

“Jack isn’t coming tonight—or any more,” 
Natalie replied, and then added, “but I am not 
coming with you. Can’t you see that it would 
be indecent or are you mad?” Natalie stood 
up and faced him, a symphony in blue and gold. 

“I didn’t think that you would come easily. 
I would not have enjoyed it if you had. Here’s 
my little plan. I gave a letter to a friend, a pal 
of mine, and if you do not come peacefully and 
leave a note to your parents, this pal will man- 
age to get your brother. I mean, to make it 
clear, that your brother will disappear and of 
course—lose his job and upset your parents! 
Now—” 


you—” 
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“You think that my brother would want me 
to trade my decency for a threat?’ 

“It is a threat now but it will be a fact soon. 
Think what the shock might mean to your 
mother’s heart!’’ Michael waited calmly. 

“You know about her heart too!” gasped 
Natalie, sitting down again. 

“You forget that for years I was your broth- 
er’s best friend. He was fortunate and could 
finish law. I had to quit in my last year. I 
lost my evening job and had to find a day job. 
I secured one, selling shoes, like the pretty blue 
ones that you are wearing. Then, mother died 
and I was alone. She sold shoes too! About a 
month ago my job cut down and now I sell 
shoes only on Saturdays. What can you know of 
poverty and solitude and longing and frustrated 
ambitions? You go out nearly every evening 
with this Jack person. You are thinking I am 
mad. No, I’m not. I just hate all the things 
that you stand for—ease, money, peace, com- 
panionship, fun. How have you fared since 
last I saw you three years ago, when Bud and 
I used to pick up you and Ann? Did you go to 
a better college? What a nice home you have 
in Oak Park! You would dislike my little cot- 
tage in Chicago where the taxes are but seventy 
dollars. Are you coming with me or do I allow 
my pal to—recall your mother’s heart!” Michael 
urged. 

“To think I once thought I was in love with 
you!” Natalie sobbed unable to think or de- 
cide. “I—I think you are even worse than 
Jack, and I was telling Bud or he was telling me 
how fine you were! No one is fine! I hate 
you!” Natalie talked wildly, forgetting the self- 
control that a girl of twenty-two ought to pos- 
sess. 

“You were crazy about me?” Michael de- 
manded, startled out of his calm composure. 

“Yes, can you imagine it?” Natalie replied 
scornfully and then cried again. 

“No, I couldn’t have imagined it,’”’ Michael 
answered truthfully. “That changes things—a 
little.” : 

“It does! How?’ Natalie lifted a tear- 
stained face and looked at him, dabbing at her 
wet eyes with a little blue handkerchief. 


“IT want to talk to you. Come riding with 
me!”’ Michael said, after a pause. 
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“Talk here. I’m afraid to go riding with 
you,” Natalie responded. 

“Can’t talk here, because I don’t know what 
I’ll do with you—yet. I'll give you my word of 
honor to bring you back at eleven,” Michael 
promised. 

“T don’t want to come back here. 
to Mary’s at eleven.” 

“T have it! We’ll pick up Mary at eleven and 
come to my house. That will look all right, 
won't it, two of you? I have to decide what to 
do. I’m giving you a break, for I meant to take 
you with me alone. Don’t forget that letter to 
my pal. Even if you have me arrested, your 
brother will be taken. He can’t trust his best 
friends any more than you could have trusted 
me, see? Anyone might pick him up. Think 
of your mother’s heart. Come with me for a 
drive and we'll pick up Mary at eleven.” 
Michael looked about for a clock. It was nine. 


“How can I trust you?” Natalie demanded, 
but she knew that she could. A change had 
come over Michael. He was uncertain, anxious, 
hopeful. 

“Call Mary now and tell her we'll be there 
at eleven. Give her the address of my home too. 
Leave the address here for Bud—no, better not 
—but yes, go ahead. Take my gun—” 

“You could take it away easily. You could 
refuse to drive to Mary’s. You might not go 
home and therefore neither Mary or Bud could 
ever find me.” 


“Can’t you see that I wouldn’t hurt you now 
—that I know?’ Michael cried. , 

“Know what?” Natalie inquired, but she did 
see that he would not hurt her. 

“I didn’t know that you had cared about me. 
I was in love with you, but you had money and 
I thought that you didn’t like me. I’ve never 
done a wrong thing yet, and if what I think is 
true, I’ll never do it!” Michael walked to her 
and put his gun on the sofa, taking her hand. 
“You can stay at Mary’s and I’ll go home alone. 
I’ll forget my letter to my pal and everything 
if—” 

“IF?” Natalie interrupted him. 

“If you will go riding with me for two hours 
tonight and promise to see me tomorrow.” 
Michael was acting like a boy of eighteen rather 
than one of twenty-six. She saw the hungry 
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look in his eyes, but she did not fear it, because 
she knew that he was lonely and miserable. 

“T’ll give you a chance to prove that you are 
on the square,” Natalie said and thought a mo- 
ment. “Go place your gun in your Model T. 
Come back in here and we'll take a bus ride 
until eleven. We can talk on the bus easily. 
You can take me to Mary’s and then come back 
after your car. I promise to see you tomorrow. 
Is it a go? IT’ll phone Mary—but no, I don’t 
have to for she is expecting me.” 

“There’s only one draw-back,” Michael said 
flushing. 

“What is it?” Natalie could not understand 
his look of embarrassment. 

“T haven’t a cent—to use for bus fare. I 
won’t have any money 
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member.” Natalie smiled. Michael was hand- 
some. 

“I didn’t know that you WOULD write for a 
living. I thought money came pouring in to 
you and yours. You had plenty at college.” 

“Dad lost his job at the end of my second 
year, and I was not able to return. Bud had 
quite a bank account and was able to finish. 
Bud always saved his money but I never could 
save a cent. Dad has very little work and— 
we’re anything but rich.” Natalie went into 
the dining room and turned off the light. 

They left the house, and, as they walked down 
Madison Street towards Chicago, Michael sug- 
gested that they have a soda. Natalie remem- 
bered that he had had no money and wondered 

if he were hungry. She 





until Saturday.” 


thought rapidly and re- 
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“T’ll lend you my five 
until Saturday. All 
right?” Natalie sug- 
gested. 

“Go get ready. I'll 
hide this gun and be 


Mary 
ELIZABETH Voss 


So pure above the celestial choir, 
Star of Light, 


plied : 

“I was so upset at 
supper I hardly ate a 
bite. Can I be perfect- 
ly horrid and suggest 
some coffee and per- 





back in a _ minute. Illumined by every heavenly fire P haps potatoes at the 

Thanks.” He turned Through days that are filled with holy rite restaurant down 
‘ : é You are crowned with « glory all divine. 9 

quickly, placing his gun there? 


in his pocket, and went 
out. Natalie fairly flew 
upstairs, grabbed her 
pocketbook and small 
night-bag, (already packed) and waited. Sup- 
pose he didn’t return? She wanted him to re- 
turn. He had no money! 

Natalie opened the door for Michael. He 
patted all his pockets to show that he did not 
have the weapon, and smiled. She handed him 
the five dollar bill. 

“How do you know that you will ever get it 
back?” Michael asked her. 

“I write stories and sometimes receive five 
dollars for one. I will write a story about this 
perhaps, and therefore I would not be losing 
my five dollars. I have made one hundred dol- 
lars in three years and been able to pay for my 
clothes besides!” Natalie was proud of the 
fact. 

“You are a girl with a million surprises,” 
Michael told her. 

“What do you mean? Didn’t you know that 
I wrote stories? I have—ever since I can re- 











Whoever hail the devout and benign 
Bow in your sight. 





“Anything you say; 
after all, it’s your 
cash,” Michael laughed 
but his eyes looked even 
more hopeful at the prospect of eating. “Upset 
about what?” 

“TI had a quarrel with Jack. He’s the fellow 
you mentioned,” Natalie replied. 

“I was wondering if you would ever have an 
evening alone. I’ve watched your house for a 
month and he always came at eight, or you left 
at ten to eight.” 

“Oh, what made you come out here?” Nata- 
lie nodded at a friend in passing. 

“TI knew Bud’s address, and I was lonesome. 
I used to think you were the prettiest little girl 
I ever saw. Sitting home alone every night in 
the cottage with just mother to think about 
nearly drove me crazy. I hadn’t any money to 
take a girl out, so I became kind of communistic 
and planned doing away with the rich and mak- 
ing you suffer.” Michael laughed now, but 











Natalie thought that it sounded like a nervous 
(Turn to page 116) 
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Guzman, the Good 


N the thirteenth century Southern Spain was 

still occupied by the Moors. They had done 
much to advance the culture and wealth of that 
part of the country which they owned, but the 
Spaniards felt that they were intruders, in spite 
of having been there some six hundred years, 
and that they should be driven back across the 
Straits to the shores of Northern Africa. Ina 
certain way, to be sure, they lived side by side 
amicably enough, and it was a very common 
occurrence, for instance, that young noblemen 
of Christian birth served in the Moorish army, 
and young Moorish princes under the flag of 
some Christian king or prince. The great Cid 
himself had done this. 

And now during the reign of King Sancho 
of Castille there lived another great general, 
Guzman, who had learned the art of warfare 
under the Moon and Crescent, in the service of 
the good King Yussuf of Morocco. But after 
the death of Yussuf he again gave his allegiance 
to his true lord, the King of Castille. 

King Sancho had great need of good and 
loyal generals. For besides the Moors who 
were a constant menace to his kingdom, and the 
hostile minor princes and nobles who were wag- 
ing warfare for some petty reasons of their 
own, there existed a very real and great danger 
to his throne and power in the person of his 
own brother the Infante Don Juan. 

In fact it had been Don Juan who had in- 
stigated much of the rebellious spirit among the 
Spanish nobles, for he was ambitious and 
treacherous and aspired to sit upon the throne 
himself some day. He had been so dangerous 
that Sancho had to imprison him for some time, 
but since he was his brother, he had not the 
heart to punish him too severely, and so he gave 
him back his freedom and all the wealth and 
privileges of his princely rank. 

As a prince of the blood Don Juan was en- 
titled to a retinue of young nobles who served 
him in the capacity of squires and pages. 
Among them was the eldest son of Guzman, a 
likable lad of about sixteen years, named Don 
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Pedro. He did not quite like to serve Don Juan, 
but since the King had placed him there he was 
anxious to do his best. 

However, Don Juan was not willing to re- 
main quietly in Valladolid. His ever restless 
and ambitious spirit soon drove him south 
again; and since among the Spaniards he was 
unable to gain what he wanted, he approached 
the new King of Morocco, the son of Yussuf, 
and offered to obtain for him the mighty strong- 
hold of Tarifa (Gibraltar), if he would furnish 
him with the necessary troops and money. The 
Moorish King was more than glad to do this, 
for thus he would have in his hands the most 
important strategic point in the Southern part 
of the Iberian peninsula. 

Thus Don Pedro soon found himself in an 
Arab camp besieging the very city which his 
father defended, and which held his mother and 
brothers and sisters. With unhappy eyes he 
glanced at the mighty rock above him with the 
strong fortifications crowning it. 

“T don’t think that Don Juan will ever take 
it, do you?” he said to his friend Carlos, who 
was doing duty as a page with him. 

Carlos looked around cautiously to see that 
they were not overheard, and answered in a 
whisper: “If it were a question of mere valor 
and prowess I should say no. First of all be- 
cause he is not as able and good a soldier as 
your father; secondly because the Rock of 
Tarifa simply can not be taken by storm. But 
straight warfare is not Don Juan’s method.” 

“Treachery would not avail him here,” said 
Pedro. “My father’s loyalty is as strong and 
firm as that very rock.” 

“TI know that,” said Carlos, “but Don Juan 
probably does not believe it. He thinks that 


everybody has a weak point, just as he himself. 
The only thing that comforts me is that we 
won’t have to take part in the fighting. As 
pages our duties lie back here.” 

Pedro finished polishing a sword upon which 
he was busy and then rose restlessly. “I think 
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I'll go for a ride, Carlos. Are you coming 
along?” 

“Sorry. I can’t just now. I’ll be on duty in 
the Infante’s tent directly he returns. They say 
he went to talk to your father, Don Guzman. 


Is that true?” 


“T know not if it is true, Carlos. But may 
God forbid it! It can lead to naught that is 
good!” 

Greatly perturbed, the boy found his horse 
and rode out beyond the lines of tents. A good 
gallop would, he hoped, drive away the sad and 
anxious thoughts that haunted him. What 
dreadful fate had placed him here, where pos- 
sibly he would have to see those dearest to him 
in all the world killed before his very eyes, 
while he was powerless to help them? And why 
was he compelled to serve a traitor? Had he not 
sworn allegiance to the King? If the King’s 
brother betrayed his country, would he have 
to serve and aid him in this nefarious plot mere- 
ly because he had been placed here? The boy 
could not find the right path where his duty lay. 
Only of one thing he was certain and that was 
that he would not take part in the fighting, 
should Don Juan actually storm the city which 
his father defended. 


As he. rode along, he saw a cloud of dust in 
the distance, and when it lifted, he noticed that 
it was a rider driving before him a group of 
horses. One of these he was sure was the In- 
fante’s favorite mount, and somehow he knew 
that it was being wrongly driven away from 
camp. Here there was no question as to where 
his duty lay, and he spurred his own horse and 
soon caught up with the rider. 

“Where are you going with those horses?” 
he asked the man, a wild-looking gipsy from 
the hills, who was evidently in the habit of 
making a livelihood by horse-stealing. 

“They are my horses, sefior,” answered the 
other. “I am taking them to the hills where 
the grazing is better.” 

“You are not speaking the truth,” said Pedro 
sternly. “That sorry nag you are riding and 
that gelding may be yours perhaps. But these 
two sorrels and the black Arab stallion are not 
yours.” 

“Si, si, they are. I just bought them at the 
fair in Alcala.” 
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“Thou liest, knave,” cried Pedro angrily. 
“And I'll prove it to thee.” 

He gave a whistle with which the stallion 
was familiar, and instantly the beautiful horse 
raised its head, whinnied, and tried to break 
away from the bridle that held it. 

Pedro quickly snatched it from the hand of 
the astonished gipsy, rounded up the two other 
horses, which belonged to the camp, and facing 
the man, said: “Now begone, if thou dost not 
want to be hanged. Thou knowest well that 
soldiers do not mince matters with such as 
thee.” 

Then he quickly rode back to camp, happy to 
think that he had done his duty. When he 
arrived he was greeted with shouts of joy and 
commendation. The horses had been missed, 
and Don Juan, who had returned from Tarifa 
in a mood as black as thunder, had chosen that 
very moment to call for the black stallion. But 
since the horse could not be found, he promised 
to have both the grooms beheaded if anything 
had happened to this his favorite mount. The 
two men kissed Pedro’s hands in gratitude 
when he told them briefly where and how he 
had recovered the animal. 

Soon the story reached Don Juan. 

“Who did you say brought the animal back?” 
he inquired idly with some dim idea that if it 
were a soldier he ought to be rewarded. 

“Don Pedro,” answered the attending squire. 

“Don Pedro? What Don Pedro? Who is his 
father?” 

“Don Pedro de Guzman, Your Highness’ 
page. His father is the defender of Tarifa yon- 
der, the Sefior Alfonso Pérez de Guzman.” 

“Pedro de Guzman! And he is in my camp? 
The son of that obstinate fool yonder? What 
luck!” 

And he laughed to himself, pleased that he 
held that which would soon bring Guzman to 
terms. 

The next day he summoned Pedro to his pres- 
ence for personal attendance. And when after 
questioning him he saw how devoted the boy 
was to his father, and how sure he felt in turn 
of his father’s love, he was satisfied. 

When the sun had abated that afternoon and 
a cool breeze was blowing in from the sea, he 
gave orders to rouse the camp and to array the 
army before the walls of Tarifa. He himself 
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rode on the horse which Pedro had recovered 
for him but yesterday and stationed himself at 
the head of his soldiers. Pedro rode along also, 
closely guarded, in direct proximity to the In- 
fante. One of the attendants of the Prince held 
several heavy bags of gold, the same which he 
had carried yesterday and which Guzman had 
refused so indignantly. 


As soon as all were in their place, Don Juan 
gave orders to summon Guzman for a parley. 
The herald rode forward, resplendent in his red 
and green velvet, and blew a blast upon his 
trumpet. To the guard who answered his call 
from the height of the rock, he said that his 
noble master, the Prince and Infante of 
Castille, Don Juan, wished to parley with the 
Captain of Tarifa, the Sefor Don Alfonso Pérez 
de Guzman. 

Don Guzman soon appeared in front of the 
city gate. His first glance was not for the 
Prince, but for his son, who he knew was there. 
Pedro waved his fettered hand, and his father 
responded. Don Juan watched them closely. 

Then Guzman turned to him: “What is 
Your Highness’ pleasure, that you summon 
me?” he asked. 

“Guzman,” said Don Juan, “I told you yester- 
day that I have given my word to the King of 
Morocco to deliver into his hands this fortress 
of Tarifa. I mean to keep that word. He has 
given me the necessary troops to take it, but 
I do not wish to shed more blood than neces- 
sary. So I once more offer you all this gold, 
which he gave me, for the city, if you will but 
deliver it to me.” 

“Don Juan,” said Guzman indignantly, “I 
repeat to you what I said before: if you offered 
me all the gold in the world I would not betray 
the trust of my King, your brother. He placed 
me here to defend this city, and I shall be true 
to that trust to my last breath. A man of honor 
can not be bought. And it would be well, my 
Prince, if you marked my word.” 

Don Juan gave a sign to the two guards who 
were with Pedro. He placed the boy before 
him, straight within the line of vision of his 
father. 

“Is this your son, Don Guzman?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes; and heisastrue asI am; as true as 
you are false!” 
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“Very well. Since you will not be bought 
with gold, I shall make you another offer. Un- 
less you deliver to me this city so that I can 
redeem my word to the Moorish King, this son 
of yours will be beheaded with my own sword.” 

Guzman froze in horror at the inhuman pro- 
posal and his glance went in an agony of love 
and yearning to his boy, his first-born, who was 
the pride and joy of his own heart and of Dona 
Maria, his mother; the boy whom he had held 
in his arms; whom he had taught to ride and 
wield the sword; who was dearer to him than 
his own life. 

“You can not mean it, Prince,” he said. “You 
can not force a man to forsake his honor, or 
forfeit the life of his child!” 

“Of course, I mean it, you obstinate fool! 
Either you give me Tarifa, or your son will 
die!” 

Guzman looked again at his boy. His hands 
were fettered, but his head was held high and 
proud. 

“Pedro!” cried the father, and held out his 
hands to him in overwhelming love. 

“Viva El Rey! Viva mi padre! 
honor!” cried the boy in answer. 

Then Guzman lifted his head proudly. He 
knew what to do. 

“Traitor Prince!” he shouted. “Do your 
worst, but you will never make me betray the 
confidence of my King. And since I know that 
naught that belongs to you is good, here, take 
my own knife to do the dastardly deed!”” And 
he snatched the dagger from his belt and threw 
it at Don Juan’s feet. 

And thus Pedro de Guzman was killed with 
his own father’s dagger to save his father’s 
honor. But though Don Juan in his rage hurled 
thousands of Moorish soldiers against the Rock 
of Tarifa, it withstood his forces as well as it 
had withstood his bribery and his fiendish 
wickedness. Though with a broken heart, Guz- 
man remained the victor. And for his invin- 
cible loyalty the defender of Tarifa, who was 
the soul of chivalry, has been named by the 
chivalrous, honor-loving Spaniards Guzman el 
Bueno—“Guzman the Good.” 


Viva el 


Ask from Mary the graces that prepare for 
the Eucharist, the graces that flow from It. 
—Pere Tesniere. 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 99) 


soul. One is made to feel the greatness of a 
God who can deal with real estate in such over- 
whelming quantities. 

A kind fellow passenger had told me of the 
beauty of the last part of the trip to Portland, 
where we were to arrive at 7:35 in the morn- 
ing. I got up at 4:30 in order to be ready to 
see the trainside pictures. Our train followed 
the north bank of the Columbia River, which 
during much of its course forms the boundary 
line between Washington and Oregon. This 
meant that we were on the Washington side, 
but could enjoy the Oregon scenery across the 
Columbia. Everywhere the earth’s surface was 
crowded with green, except only on the rocky 
slopes of the mountains. What a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation! Orchards, ferns, pas- 
tures! Several beautiful waterfalls on the 
Oregon side intensified the throbbing life in this 
panorama. The most beautiful of these water- 
falls was later visited in a loop trip around Mt. 
Hood. It was the Multnomah Falls, where the 
water drops down 451 feet into a basin below 
and then takes another big fall out of this basin 
into a small stream that soon empties into the 
Columbia River. 

The loop trip around Mt. Hood brought us 
high enough to find snow piled up on the side 
of the road to a height of over four feet. Again 
and again we looked to the peak of this white 
mountain that is 11,225 feet high. From Mt. 
Angel Abbey where I gave some of the retreats 
I daily tried to get a glimpse of this beautiful 
Mt. Hood. Often it was obscured by the clouds. 
On bright days it was plainly visible though 
seventy miles away. At present writing I am 
at Lacey, Washington, in St. Martin’s Abbey. 
From here I enjoy the sight of Mt. Ranier, a 
still higher mountain, with an elevation of 
14,363 feet. It stands over to the east, slightly 
southward, about sixty miles away. To me it 
appears much nearer. These names take me 
back in spirit to boyhood days when I saw them 
in the Geography and had to learn things about 
them. Little did I then think that one day I 
should be permitted to see them and this grand 
country—God’s country—in the Northwest. 
With their abundance of cherries and berries 
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and prunes and English walnuts and fish and 
bounteous other things, these good people are 
blessed in such manner that they surely owe 
God a special debt of gratitude. 


Yours most cordially 


> pe oa aean OL, 


Abbot. 


Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 103) 


to stand in such a storeroom and look about 
him. We have seen worldly folks properly af- 
fected by the sight. Whether they were dif- 
ferent afterwards we cannot say. 

Yes, it surely is August. A spike of yellow 
gladiolus placed on my desk a week ago by a 
chubby little hand is still blooming valiantly. 
We went wild when planting the Glads and now 
the beholder goes wild. 

Dahlias. .. we would have to copy the spiel in 
the seed catalog. We could never do this dis- 
play justice with our poor command of ad- 
jectives. We have them all from the cunnin’ 
little poms to the giants that have to have their 
canes. No spats, though! 

Asters? There are no words this side of 
heaven to describe the asters that border the 
flagged walk from the gate to the open door, all 
bowing and flashing their colors by way of 
ushering the caller along. 

We wonder if there is really anything more 
inspiring than the well tended farm in August. 
Have we seen anything else, Mr. Phelps might 
inquire with a tolerant smile, and we could 

(Turn to page 123) 


Road Song 


GLaDys WILMOT GRAHAM 


If I were a stone on a dusty road 
And you were a weary little toad, 

I’d ask you to rest on my back awhile 
Just so that I could see you smile. 

And I’d keep you there, if you would stay, 
Until all your weariness went away. 

I’d be so proud to be your throne, 
If you were a toad and I were a stone. 
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The Editor's Page 


WHAT DO YOU THINK\F 


HIS is a question which 
yj; nobody can escape; so 
a| we might as well dis- 
cuss it. It has been a 
pertinent question for 
the last several years; 
now that a hot, three- 
cornered campaign for the Presi- 
dency is under way, with Father 
Coughlin in the very midst of it, one 
must come to some conclusion. 
People have often asked me what 
I thought of Father Coughlin, and I 
knew that they were asking me as a 
priest, first of all, what the Catholic 
Church thinks of him; they were ask- 
ing me if it was all right for a priest 
to assume such an unusual, startling 
role as Father Coughlin has assumed 
in the eyes of the public; they want- 
ed to know if Father Coughlin, in 
stressing so long and so insistently 
the economic question, were not de- 
parting from the realm of religion 
and entering the dubious lists of 
political wars. And now, since his 
revolutionary announcement of a new 
third party which he endorses with- 
out qualification, the question mark 
grows all the more evident in the 
eyes and words of those one meets. 
First, as regards the attitude of the 
Church towards Father Coughlin, 
there can be but one answer; and 
this despite pronouncements by some 
in high places. The activities of a 





priest as a priest are subject to the 
authority only of his superior—in 
this case his own Bishop. This Bishop, 
in turn, is subject to the Holy Father 
in Rome. No other Bishop can as- 


Sry 





sume to pronounce with authority on 
the activities of a priest in another 
diocese. 

Having this clearly in mind, let us 
then go to the authority above Father 
Coughlin— in this case, the Bishop of 
Detroit. What does he think of Fa- 
ther Coughlin? It must be evident 
that he approves of him and of his 
activities, else he would have long 
since silenced him. He has not 
silenced him; more, he has taken 
pains to come out publicly—even over 
the radio—to approve of his program 
of action. 

It remains, then, that we look to 
Rome. Has the Holy Father called 
Bishop Gallagher to account because 
of the activities of Father Coughlin? 
Evidently not; Bishop Gallagher still 
approves of Father Coughlin, and 
Bishop Gallagher is still in good 
standing with Rome. Form your own 
conclusions, therefore, as to the atti- 
tude of the Church—the proper 
jects Father Cough- 
in. 

Granting all this, however, a 
Catholic may say, still is it the proper 
thing for a priest to go into the field 
of economics, banking, currency, 
labor and capital, and such like? 
Should he not rather stick to the 
preaching of religion? The answer 
to this will come as a surprise to 
some: Father Coughlin, in dealing 
with these questions, is only obeying 
the command of the Pope; and not 
only of the present Holy Father, but 
also of other Popes, notably of the 
brilliant Leo XIII. 
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K\F FATHER COUGHLIN? 


In order to understand this well, 
we must study a bit into the authority 
and mission of the Church of Christ 
in the world. Ordinarily it seems 
that people forget that it belongs to 
the Church to speak with authority 
and power not only on matters of 
faith, but also on matters of morals. 
She it is who is to give to men the 
message of God, brought to earth by 
Jesus Christ—the message as to what 
men must believe and what men must 
do; what they must do, moreover, 
not only as individuals but also as 
members of society. Therefore it is 
the Church which is to tell us how we 
are to conduct our private lives and 
also how we are to behave towards 
our fellowmen. Justice towards God, 
justice towards ourselves, and justice 
towards others—or social justice—is 
to be interpreted and enforced by the 
Church. ns 

Over forty years ago, Pope Leo 
XIII, seeing the pitiable condition to 
which the laboring classes and eco- 
nomic matters had been reduced by 
the greed and selfishness of the rich, 
issued his famous Encyclical on the 
conditions of labor, a document which 
is still the last word on all phases of 
social justice. The world, however, 
guided by the principles of pagan 
materialism, took but little heed of 
these pronouncements. The result 
has been further chaos and suffering, 
climaxed by the World War and the 
frightful depression of recent years. 
Our present Holy Father, seeing the 
despair and sufferings of millions 
who labor under the dread slavery of 





capitalists, observed the fortieth an- 
niversary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical by 
issuing another, which points back to 
the principles of that great document 
and reaffirms them with much 
strength. Moreover, he commands 
bishops and priests throughout the 
world to acquaint themselves with 
present conditions and with their so- 
lution as given in the laws of God 
interpreted by the Church. He urges 
that we preach these matters in 
season and out of season, for if we 
fail to enlighten men and to bring 
them to true Christian social justice 
and charity, nothing but collapse and 
ruin will soon be seen in the world. 
Little wonder that Monsignor Ryan 
says that Father Coughlin is on the 
side of the Angels! 

What do I think of Father Cough- 
lin? I only wish there were a mul- 
titude of men with the ability, the 
courage, and the opportunities of 
Father Coughlin. 

But what about, we might say, Fa- 
ther Coughlin’s Third Party? In 
answering this question, I speak for 
myself alone; I do not speak for the 
Church, for St. Meinrad’s Abbey, for 
The Grail even. 

Let us recall, first of all, that you 
and I and all men are obliged to the 
principles of social justice; it is an 
obligation laid on us by our Creator, 
whether we be Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or infidel. It is an evidence of 
the realization of this obligation that 
in 1932 most American voters saw 
that the Republican regime had 
(Turn to page 116) 
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“Dedicated Brains’’ 


46 EDICATED BRAINS” or “Turning our 

Heads to God” was the supposed essence 
or subject of a radio lecture given some days 
ago by a Protestant minister. I have tried in 
vain to forget the passing slur given to the old- 
fashioned Catholic saints and especially the 
mentioned St. Francis of Assisi. I have tried to 
forget, because I thought it not nice to want to 
make an answer for our Church, I thought it 
unwise because I am but a girl and should not 
meddle with apologetics and defense of the 
Catholic Church. I thought it unnecessary, be- 
cause such little slaps upon an organization 
established by Christ mean so little compared 
to the great blows aimed against the Church 
for hundreds of years. And, yet, I believe I 
shall answer that man’s radio lecture by this 
informal essay, and take all responsibility for 
what I say upon myself. If it appears ignorant, 
I ask pardon for mis-directed dedicated brains. 
I shall, at least, try to dedicate my brains (as 
the lecturer would have me to do) to the service 
of God. 

I should offer an explanation as to why I 
listen to the minister’s lectures. He is an in- 
timate friend of my dearest friend. My friend 
is about to enter the Catholic Church, and the 
minister would like to dissuade him. I have no 
way of knowing how the minister thinks or 
what he says, except through his radio talks. 
His talks are never on doctrine, but on gen- 
eralities. Hence, I listened some days ago. 

The lecturer, on a small station, presupposed 
that GOODNESS alone was not sufficient for 
service to God. We will not go into this ques- 
tion, but think upon it sometime. He declares 
that the need of our times, and all times, is 
dedication of the mind and the heart to God. 
I wonder if our heart and our mind isn’t one 
and the same, for he cannot mean just the phys- 
ical organ of our heart. We will let that pass 
too, granting that we must dedicate our minds 
to God and our hearts. Who questioned that 
we should give our minds to God? 

Now we have arrived at something. We 
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must dedicate our brains to the service of God. 
Most people, he says, do not wish to be saints 
because they think it means sentimental piety. 
We will question that too. But, he says, we 
should want to be saints—the intelligent saint 
of today who will direct his intelligence to God. 
So far, we do not have to disagree with him. 

The saints of the past, he says, were all right 
for their day. They would not fit into our need 
today. In particular, as a saint out of date, St. 
Francis of Assisi was named. The lecturer 
implied that all the past saints are now out of 
date. We need new kinds of saints. 

Let us see. First, it is true, to some extent, 
that St. Francis of Assisi fit into his own age. 
God, in His Providence, raises up great saints 
to counteract the evil of the age. The great 
evil of the age of Francis was a love of wealth, 
of splendor, of luxury. St. Francis taught the 
age the spirit of Poverty. 

Was not Francis dedicating his brains to 
God? Did Francis teach adesson only neces- 
sary in his age? Has the lesson he taught no 
meaning for our enlightened times? Are we 
so free from the spirit of worldliness and 
wealth? Is St. Francis old fashioned or is he 
as great today, as important today, as vital 
today as any saint of our generation could be? 
The spirit of Francis has caused thousands for 
generations to dedicate themselves to the spirit 
of teaching a world the love of Lady Poverty. 
A saint that, after hundreds of years, has the 
power that Francis has to draw souls to the 
spirit of Christ is not an old-fashioned saint for 
another past generation. He is a saint, vital 
in our own generation. 

We will leave St. Francis a moment. 
this little passing slur on Francis was implied 
the lack of dedicated brains in the past genera- 
tions. Surely, the speaker heard of St. Thomas 
Acquinas who took the philosophy of Aristotle 
and gave it and revised it and cataloged it— 
for our age and every age? Have we a greater 
example of dedicated brains? Was Thomas 


Acquinas, who also lived hundreds of years ago, 
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(nearer the time of Francis than our time) old- 
fashioned? Surely, too, the speaker heard of 
an Ignatius of Loyola who began the Society of 
Jesus, whose purpose is “dedicated brains” for 
THE HONOR AND GLORY OF GOD? Was 
he old fashioned? Are his thousands of follow- 
ers today not dedicating their brains to God? 
What about the dedicated brains of Blessed 
Thomas More, highest man in the kingdom of 
Henry VIII of England? 

I merely object to the tdea, given by the 
lecturer, that the saints are old-fashioned and 
that we need new KINDS of saints. We do not 
need new KINDS or TYPES of saints. We need 
MORE SAINTS. Why cannot a lecturer tell us 
how to dedicate our intelligences to Christ in- 
stead of slurring those who did dedicate their 
intelligences to Christ as well as inspire mil- 
lions of others to do likewise? 


Must a part of our dedication of brains be 
given over to mud-slinging at another’s re- 
ligion? Why cannot the speaker build and not, 
while building, try to tear down in even one 
little soul of little faith a trust in the religion 
which boasts of saints like St. Francis? We do 
not have to fear such men. The Church has 
triumpned against great struggles, but should 
we sit back and allow our Faith to be slightly 
insulted when there is a defense? We would 
be defending all our lives—yea, I grant you 
that—but that is exactly what the lecturer 
wants us to do—dedicate our brains to God, and 
for us Catholics the service of Christ and the 
service of the Church is one. 

A little more, and I will cease. What type of 
new saint did he hold up for us as a passing 
model? He offered Louis Braille, who invented 
the Braille system of raised dots that the blind 
might read. Would this great boon to some of 
afflicted humanity make Louis Braille a saint? 
That is also a question; but let us consider 
Braille a moment, and then consider the so 
called old-fashioned Francis. 

I am, myself, a Braille student. I know what 
an advantage it is for the blind to be able to 
read for themselves. I have lectured on Braille. 
I have gone to school with Braille students. I 
do not wish to take away from the honor that 
Louis Braille deserves, but let us pause a mo- 
ment to see if Braille’s GREAT service to 
humanity would make him a saint to be held up 
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as our model while poor Francis is scoffed at. 
(Francis will enjoy the scoffing, for His Master 
was also mocked.) 

Most of the books in Braille are not books 
that would lead the blind to God’s service. Most 
of them are detective and western and love 
stories. In a way, these books divert the minds 
of the blind for pleasant hours, but in another 
way, do the blind not wish they could have love, 
freedom, beauty and success as the heroes and 
heroines of the novels possess? After all, the 
blind bear a Cross, and does a book help very 
much to make the Cross lighter? Sometimes 
does a book not make the Cross heavier? Even 
the finest fiction does not necessarily teach the 
spirit of poverty, of sacrifice, of love for the 
Crucified. That is what the blind need. I ask 
you, who did more for the blind? Francis or 
Braille? For one blind who might advance 
nearer to God through the reading of Braille, 
there are hundreds of blind, deaf, dumb, para- 
lyzed who advanced and advance nearer to God, 
for hundreds of years, because of the spirit of 
Francis as Francis lived it and as Francis in- 
spired it in his followers. 

I was walking with a blind young man one 
morning and he said to me, “this day is osten- 
tatious.” I laughed and said “what do you 
mean by the word?” 

“T’m not sure what the word means,” he said, 
“but to me it means that I can feel the sunshine 
and the life of things about me. It’s great.” 

Did he arrive nearer to that feeling because 
he read novels in Braille or was it a Christian 
way of seeing life and a little bit like the spirit 
of a Francis who called the sun and the moon 
his brother and sister? 

Again, I do not mean to minimize the good of 





Claybound 


PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


Fair mystic being whose roots are in the earth, 
Like the flower whose beauty tries to hide 
Its claybound feet by attracting higher, 

The soul oft struggles to lay its clay aside. 


Noble thoughts that would make triumphant 
Against its will, this sordid mass of clay, 

By achieving heights before to it unknown, 
Die down, their flame, uncaught, flickers away. 
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Louis Braille, but I ask you, in all fairness, can 
we hold him as a new type of saint and cast a 
slight upon the old-fashioned Francis? 

That is about all I have to say. It was all he 
had to say, except to read a letter in praise of 
himself and to announce that after the Wednes- 
day sermon would be a social hour with two 
hostesses. I wonder if we can best dedicate our 
brains to Christ by hearing a sermon and en- 
joying the best of social hours or by hearing a 
sermon and then being blessed by Christ Him- 
self in Benediction? I wonder if even goodness 
itself is not enough for most of us. If we are 
GOOD, we will naturally dedicate what brains 
we have to God. God said “love Me”. Is that 
not goodness? Goodness and dedicated brains 
go together. They have for all times, have they 
not? Let us, however, obey St. Paul who says 
“be not puffed up,” and let us remember the 
humble Francis who carried out the TEACH- 
ING of the Master Who said, “Learn of ME, 
for Iam MEEK and HUMBLE of Heart.” 


What Do You Think of Father Coughlin? 
(Continued from page 113) 


violated these principles; at the same time we 
saw in the Democratic platform and in the 
idealistic pronouncements of its nominee a hope 
that these principles were going to be put into 
effect after his election. We voted for him. 
What happened? Possibly the most tragic dis- 
appointment in our history; a complete repu- 
diation of the principles in the course of time. 
Again money won out. Now we have just gone 
through the farce of two more conventions, of 
the composition of two more platforms full of 
vague platitudes, denouncements, and promises. 
What can we expect after what has happened? 
We know the leanings of the Republicans; as 
to the Democrats, it seems to me that the 
donkey has become a wild, capricious jackass! 

What is left for the American voters but to 
assert themselves and demand a new deal that 
is a square deal? Now that they cannot get this 
from either of the two major parties, the only 
recourse they have left is to align themselves 
behind a third party which stands for the right 
principles of social justice. And this the new 
Union Party does stand for. Therefore I am 
going to cast my vote for every candidate ap- 
proved by the National Union for Social 
Justice. 

To Father Coughlin, Mr. Lemke, Mr. O’Brien: 
Prosit! 

HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Romance is Never Easy 
(Continued from page 107) 


laugh covering something very deep and sacred. 

“You were so dead wrong about thinking’ us 
rich that I wonder if you think you were as 
wrong in thinking me pretty!” Natalie tried to 
make light of it, but she wanted to know so 
badly. 

“T still think you’re the prettiest girl I know. 
I suppose you'll be making up with this Jack 
of yours? Tell papa all about it,” Michael im- 
plored mockingly. 

“That’s finished—over—done! Here’s the 
restaurant. Come on, play host and feed the 
little girl.” Natalie took his arm and they went 
inside. 

Across the table her brown eyes smiled into 
his blue ones. Soup tasted so good to her but 
even better to Michael, she could see. 

“You’re really hungry,” Michael said; “I 
thought it was just a bluff. I was starved. I 
make around seven dollars on Saturday and 
this is Tuesday, so very little of the cash could 
remain. What does remain is home in the form 
of car checks. Car checks in order to look for 
work. I'll take anything.” 

“T wonder if you would be fine enough to take 
a humble job I do know about,” mused Natalie 
aloud. “I was imploring Bud to find me a posi- 
tion and he told me of the only position he knew 
of, and said he would take it himself if he had 
not one already. Will you take it?” Natalie 
looked at him, spoon in hand. 

“Yes,” Michael declared without hesitation. 

“Office boy or some such at a law office— 
good chance for anyone interested in law, Bud 
said. I suppose the salary is ridiculous.” 

“Sounds grand. Lead me to it.” Michael was 
pleased beyond words. 

“Phone Bud at Ann’s tonight at eleven and 
tell him you will report in the morning for the 
job. Get there first and 1 think the job will be 
yours.” 

“Thanks, addresses?” Michael took a pad 
and pencil from his pocket and she gave him 
Ann’s telephone number and the address of the 
office on LaSalle. 


“I was going to stay at Mary’s for two 
weeks,” Natalie told him over the coffee cup. 


(Turn to page 123) 
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Query Corner 


I have been told that if we wish to have Masses 
offered for the souls in Purgatory the Mass of a feast 
or saint is just as beneficial to them as a Requiem Mass 
or Black Mass. Isn’t there any difference between the 
two? 


Since every Mass is essentially the same, the fruits 
of one can be applied to the souls in Purgatory as well 
as another. As far as the Mass itself is concerned, 
there is no difference between the Mass of a feast and 
the Requiem Mass in its power to benefit the souls in 
Purgatory, although the latter may indirectly aid them 
slightly more in so far as the prayers are offered ex- 
pressly for the deceased. But this is speaking in hu- 
man terms; God alone knows the value of the Mass 
and its benefits in each particular case. Whenever re- 
questing Masses for the deceased it is not necessary to 
specify Requiem Masses. If the Mass of a feast is 
offered up for a deceased person, this is no cause for 
anxiety; on the contrary the Mass of each feast brings 
with it special graces peculiar to the feast which may 
also benefit the deceased in Purgatory. 


If priests are permitted to say three Masses on 
Christmas and All Souls’ Day, why are they not allowed 
to say more than one Mass on other days? 


The Mass is the Sacrifice of the Church, not a private 
devotion of the individual priest. The Church, which 
alone has the authority from Christ to regulate the 
offering of her official Sacrifice, permits each priest to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice once each day. On two days of 
the year, Christmas and All Souls’ Day, the Church for 
ood reason continues the age-old practice of permitting 
each priest to say three Masses. On Sundays and holy 
days of obligation, however, priests may offer two 
Masses whenever this is necessary in order to give the 
faithful an opportunity to hear Mass. 


In the Gospel our Lord rebuked Martha and praised 
Mary. Did our Lord rebuke Martha for working? 
Is not work necessary and a means of salvation? 


Work certainly is a means of sanctity and salvation 
if done with the right intention and the proper zeal. 
Our Lord rebuked Martha, not for working, but on 
account of her over-anxiousness and solicitude about 
passing, trivial things to the detriment of more im- 

rtant duties. Christ told Martha not to devote all 
er time and attention to preparing an elaborate meal 
for Him, but like Mary to spend at least a few minutes 
in listening to His words. By the example of Mary 
and Martha our Lord taught us to seek the proper 
balance between the things of time and those of eter- 
nity. The purpose of our existence is union with God 
for eternity in Heaven. Temporal duties, however 
necessary, are but a means to that end; they must 
always remain as the means and never become the end. 


The statement is sometimes made by non-Catholics 
that Luther was the first one to translate the Bible into 
a modern language. Is this true? 


No. It is absolutely false. In the last half of the 
fifteenth century alone, from the year of the invention 
of the printing press, 1445, to 1501, when Luther was 
only seventeen years old, fifteen editions of the Bible 
were printed in German, thirteen in Italian, twelve in 
French, and four in other European languages. This 
is factual evidence which no amount of misrepresenta- 
tion or calumny can destroy. 
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Conducted by Rev. Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


Why is the Church opposed to the cremation of the 
bodies of deceased Catholics? Since the corpses of the 
dead disintegrate anyhow what difference does it make 
how this takes place? 


In the Creed we recite: “I believe... in the resur- 
rection of the body.” Because the body is destined one 
day to be united to the soul in a glorified state, the 
Church has the profoundest respect for the mortal re- 
mains of her children who have departed this life. The 
Church desires the bodies of the deceased to be laid to 
rest in the natural state in which they were left by 
death. Any artificial means used to disintegrate the 
bodies of the deceased, except in cases of necessity, is 
opposed by the Church as being contrary to the respect 
due to the body as the temple of the soul. Like the 
Jews, Christians have at all times buried the corpses of 
the dead. Cremation is therefore contrary to Christian 
piety and Christian tradition, and is strictly forbidden 
by the Church. 


How many Cardinals are there in the United States? 
Who are they, and where do they reside? 


At present there are four Cardinals in the United 
States: Cardinal O’Connell, Archibshop of Boston, 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, Cardinal 
Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, and Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


When priests speak of the Fathers of the Church 
whom do they mean? 


By Fathers of the Church are meant the Christian 
writers who lived in the first centuries after Christ, and 
whom the Church has approved as the teachers of the 
true Christian faith. he earliest Fathers were the 
disciples of the Apostles, such as St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, St. Polycarp, and St. Clement of Rome, while 
the most recent of the Fathers lived in the seventh or 
eighth century. St. Gregory the Great, who died in 
604, is usually considered the last of the Fathers in the 
West, and St. John Damascene, who died in 735, the 
last in the East. Although the title of Father is some- 
times applied to all orthodox Christian writers of this 
period, it is usually restricted to those who were dis- 
tinguished for sanctity of life and purity of doctrine 
= _— have received the special approval of the 

urch. 


Could you please tell me why water is used in Bap- 
tism? I am aware that our Lord Himself was baptized 
with water, but I would like to know what special 
significance is attached to water which Christ chose for 
the first of all the sacraments. 


Among the Greeks and Jews, even before the time 
of Christ, to baptize meant simply to wash or cleanse 
with water. By the external cleansing of the hands or 
of the whole body with water, the Jews wished to in- 
dicate their interior cleanness of soul. Our Lord 
adopted this rite for the Sacrament of Baptism, but 
instead of merely indicating interior cleanness of soul, 
Christ by His divine power ordained that the pouring 
of water in the Sacrament of Baptism should have the 
efficacy of actually cleansing the soul from sin. Water 
is then the most appropriate matter for this first and 
most important of all the sacraments, both on account 
of its significance and on account of its abundance in 
nearly all parts of the earth, where it can be easily 
obtained for those desiring to be cleansed from sin by 
the Sacrament of Baptism. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—The heat of the summer has been excessive 
throughout the land. While the government ther- 
mometer registered 108 degrees Fahrenheit at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Kansas and other western states were 
sizzling in torrid heat to the tune of 112 or more. Early 
in the second week of July several showers in our 
vicinity broke the drouth and caused the mercury in 
the thermometer to tumble down to a more endurable 
degree. The gardens and the fields revived and all 
nature showed signs of relief. Of great importance to 
us was the increase of water in the Anderson, which 
ceased to be a flowing stream but stood in disconnected 
pools. The Anderson is the source of our water supply. 


—Again this year we had an excellent yield of wheat, 
which brought us 2330 bushels. That spells bread for 
another year. 


—The Abbey power plant that furnishes us heat and 
light and power is being remodeled this vacation. Two 
new Keeler boilers with stokers and blowers are being 
installed. A new roof will cover the building and a 
huge smoke stack of brick and tile will rise to a height 
of 150 feet. 


—Brother Martin was overcome by the heat on July 
16th. Extreme Unction was administered and the doc- 
tors worked over their patient for several hours with no 
visible effect. By the following morning, however, he 
had gained consciousness and is now up and about 
again. 


—Mr. Joseph Balk, College ’93-’94, who discontinued 
his studies at the beginning of the second semester of 
the year ’99-’00, paid us a brief visit on July 21st. As 
more than six and thirty years have elapsed since his 
departure from St. Meinrad, he felt a stranger in a 
strange land, for scarcely any of the old landmarks re- 
main. Mr. Balk has the responsible position of cashier 
with a large hardware firm in Memphis, Tennessee. 
Mr. Balk’s old friends will be interested to hear that he 
speaks with a decided southern accent with no betrayal 
of his native Bavarian. This accent has been acquired 
by virtue of his many years in the South. 


—The Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. L. Gassler, V. F., pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Baton Rouge, the capital of Loui- 
siana, was a welcome visitor during the last week of 
July. The Monsignor who is a friend of long standing 
of our Father Bede Maler, came to pay his respects 
to his aged friend who is now nearing the end of his 
eighty-eighth year. Monsignor Gassler, whose church 
stands in close proximity to the state capitol, has the 
unique privilege of opening all the sessions of the state 
legislature with prayer. 


—Abbot Ambrose Reger, O. S. B., of St. Bernard’s 
Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, accompanied by Father 


Aloysius, O. S. B., of the same Abbey, spent several 
hours with us towards the end of July. 


—In the evening of July 23rd Father Abbot returned 
to us from his apostolic journeys in the far West. Busi- 
ness matters detained him a week at Aurora, Illinois. 
Father Norbert, headmaster of Marmion, at Aurora, 
who is in rather poor health, will probably not be able 
to take charge of affairs at the opening of the school 
term in September. 


—The Paradieses-Fruechte (Fruits of Paradise), 
the German monthly that for many years has been 
published by the Abbey Press in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament, ceased publication with the July number. 
Owing to its small and constantly diminishing subscrip- 
tion list, the magazine had been operating at a loss for 
some years. As the German-speaking element in the 
United States has long been on the wane—the old 
people are passing away and the younger generation 
adopts the language of the country,—there can be no 
future for a religious magazine in German. Con- 
sequently it was found necessary to discontinue the 
publication. The July number of the magazine car- 
ries a notice of its passing.—Back in the ’80’s Father 
Bede Maler began the publication of a magazine under 
the name of St. Benedict’s Panier (St. Benedict’s Ban- 
ner). In due time the work of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League was taken up by Father Bede and the name of 
the monthly was changed to Paradieses-Fruechte. In 
1903 Father Bede was sent to Louisiana. He was suc- 
ceeded as editor by Father Alexander Burkart. The 
latter in turn was followed by Father Lucas Gruwe. 
Despite his eighty-seven years Father Luke is still 
vigorous and mentally alert. We regret the passing of 
the Paradieses-Fruechte which has long served as a 
bond of union between the Abbey and its many friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Every hardship accepted and borne in the right spir- 
it merits an eternal reward. It is just one step up the 
ladder nearer to the throne of God. Do you turn your 
hardships and sufferings to good account? Accepted 
in this light, every hardship is a coin of gold in the 
kingdom of heaven. How big is your bank account up 
there? 


For she that liveth in pleasures, is dead while she is 
living. 


The heart of the wise is where there is mourning, 
and the heart of fools where there is mirth. 
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Catholic Home and Catholic School 


Evil Results of Failure of Cooperation Between the Two 
. 


Rev. ALBERT MuntTscu, S. J. 


Criticisms, coming both from our own ranks and 
from non-Catholics, are with increasing frequency 
directed against the efficacy of character training in 
Catholic schools. It is said that children brought up 
in a Catholic atmosphere fall as readily into vicious 
habits after they have left school, as those who have 
had no religious training. The accusation merits in- 
vestigation. 


To a large extent this failure on the part of our 
training is due to the lack of codperation between school 
and home. 


In many Catholic homes the inspiring and helpful 
teaching given to the children at school is not only not 
enforced, but ridiculed and held in contempt. Principles 
and modes of action are encouraged which are directly 


- opposed to what the child has learnt while under the 


care of Catholic teachers. What is the result of this 
twofold standard, presented almost daily to the im- 
pressionable character of young persons? They will be 
apt to follow the example, and to adopt the views of 
their elders at home. After all, the youth understands 
quite wcll that it is not the school, but the home, where 
father and mother and friends and neighbors meet, 
which really counts. In the minds of the young it is the 
home, and not the school, that presents a sample of 
what goes on in the great world all around. The child 
looks upon the school merely as an episode, something 
to get through with as soon as possible, in order to start 
“real life.” The school is sometimes regarded as a 
necessary evil, which must be encountered before achiev- 
ing the great privilege of living at large in the world, 
free from lessons and odious teachers. 

Some examples will show how often home teaching 
and home example run counter to the ideals of the 
Catholic school. In the latter the youth learns, in the 
very first grade, the end and purpose of his existence. 
His first lesson in catechism informs him that he is not 
created for this world, but “to praise, love, and serve 
God, and to save his immortal soul.” At home he hears 
an entirely different philosophy of life. The gospel of 
success is the most frequent theme of conversation. 
The neighbor’s son, though he may be a scamp, is lauded 
because “he has made good” and earns larger wages. 
Such things the boy must listen to at table, in the 
evening, and at night. Money-making seems to be the 
big thing in the mind of his father. The acquaintance 
with persons with the longest purses is sedulously 
cultivated by the mother. The poor are quite often 
spoken of contemptuously. What becomes now of “the 
first lesson in the catechism?” 


The virtue of self-restraint, or Christian mortifica- 
tion, is often mentioned in the school-room. The child 


at an early age realizes the need of practices implied 
by this virtue. But at home everybody takes the line of 
least resistance. No one ever makes any effort to get 
up.a bit earlier to be present at Mass on weekdays. 
“Get the most out of life” seems to be stamped all over 
the home. Material well-being is its watchword. The 
special services during Lent or Advent, presence at 
which might occasion a little discomfort, are carefully 
avoided. “Let the people next door go; they are 
pious.” 

But what becomes in the meantime of the child’s 
thoughts on penance and his ideals as regards imita- 
tion of the lives of the saints, who were distinguished 
for the spirit of mortification? These things are 
searcely ever mentioned. Of course, in such a family 
there will never be question or talk of the child’s voca- 
tion to the service of God in the priesthood or the 
religious life. Money, the world, pleasure, “having a 
good time,” society, “taking it easy”—these are some 
of the chief themes that absorb attention. 

In school the child beholds objects of piety—the cru- 
cifix, pictures of the saints, statues, etc. Many a so- 
called Catholic home is without any exterior mark of 
its “Catholicity.” In vain you will look for a pious 
picture or an image of the Cross. Worldliness is writ- 
ten all over the walls. You see perhaps representa- 
tions which are more becoming in a pagan temple than 
in a dwelling of Christians. There are all kinds of 
ornaments and decorations, but there is no room for a 
picture of Christ and his Saints. The child, if he 
thinks of it at all, must be puzzled by the contrast, and 
may ask himself whether, after all, the way of his 
parents is not the best. For they ought to know; they 
have been through life. The school, with its reminders 
of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, etc., is soon looked down 
upon as “out of date” by the child brought up in this 
worldly atmosphere. 

In school the child is warned against injuring the 
reputation of others by lying and calumny, exaggerat- 
ing faults or making them known without necessity. 
At home the shortcomings of the neighbors are re- 
hearsed, and perhaps even the pastor, or others in 
authority, come in for their share of biting criticism. 
How can we expect the young to grow up in reverence 
for authority when they see the fine ideals set up during 
school-hours ruthlessly smashed by their elders at 
home? 


If thou dost more rely upon thine own reason or 
industry than upon the power which bringeth thee un- 
der the obedience of Jesus Christ, it will be long before 
thou become illuminated. 
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“One Holy Communion Less’’ 


THE GRACES AND MERITS OF WHICH YOU DEPRIVE 
YOURSELF BY OMITTING ONE COMMUNION 








We cannot calculate the effect of one Communion less 
in the life of a Christian,” says Lacordaire. By volun- 
tarily omitting one Holy Communion, you incur the loss 
of an inestimable number of graces. 


1. You deprive yourself of the visit of Jesus Him- 
self, of the honor and graces that would be bestowed on 
your soul by His coming with all His Perfections, hu- 
man and divine; of that intimate union with our Lord 
which He desires to effect by Holy Communion. 


2. You deprive yourself of an increase of sanctifying 
grace which renders the soul more holy and pleasing 
to God and of the strength of its special preservation. 


3. You deprive yourself of a powerful remedy which 
would weaken your evil inclinations, put the evil spirits 
to flight and strengthen you against relapse into sin. 
“We receive this Daily Bread as a remedy for our weak- 
nesses,” says St. Ambrose. 


4. You deprive yourself of an excellent preparation 
for the hour of death; one who receives our Lord 
worthily as Viaticum, as it were, is also prepared to 
meet Him as Judge. 


5. You likewise deprive your body of healing and 
sanctifying effects, as every Communion blunts the sting 
of the flesh, enfeebles the passion of covetousness and 
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produces holy images in the mind, says St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. 

6. You deprive yourself of the opportunity and 
merit of assisting the souls in purgatory in a most 
efficacious manner, by offering Holy Communion for 
them and imploring assistance for them during your 
Thanks@iving, the Precious time of Grace. 


7. St. Bernard desired his religious to attribute to 
this life giving Sacrament every victory they gained 
over their faults, every advance they made in virtue, 
and remarked that it is from the Holy Eucharist that 
we may joyfully draw the waters of grace from the 
Savior’s fountains. 


8. In the Papal decree on daily Communion, we find 
these words: “Whereas, in the Lord’s Prayer, we are 
bidden to ask for our daily bread the Holy Fathers, 
of the church teach that by these words must be under- 
stood not so much that material bread which is the 
support of the body, as the Eucharistic Bread which 
ought to be our daily food.” 


9. You deprive yourself of the opportunity and of 
the merit of assisting at Mass, as Holy Communion 
is usually received during the Holy Sacrifice or im- 
mediately afterward. The Spiritual treasures lost by 
neglecting to assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass can 
never be expressed by human words. 


10. Cry aloud that the whole world may hear, that I 
hunger, I thirst, I die of longing to be received by 
men—words of Jesus to Benigna Consolata. 


On Getting in the Jam Jar 
ADRIAN Fries, O. S. B. 


Our great boyish undertaking, 

Without doubt, ’twas most heart-breaking, 
(Really there is no mistaking) 

Getting in the jam jar. 


One day Johnny thought he’d try it 
Both of us (I can’t deny it) 

On the pantry shelf to spy it, 
Getting in the jam jar. 


Mother had it all well hidden, 
But we sauntered in unbidden 
To the pantry long forbidden, 
Getting in the jam jar. 


Just as Johnny reached his hand in, 
Down came jar where I was standin’, 
In came mother, loud demandin’ 

Why we opened the jam jar. 


Nothing was so fascinating, 
Nothing so much fuss creating, 
Nor so very devastating — 
Getting in the jam jar. 
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The Home Circle 


The Assumption 


Mary had a hard life; a life of poverty, disappoint- 
ment, discouragement, fear of what the future would 
bring to her beloved Son. But she was a woman of 
supreme self-control; never was she heard to murmur, 
no matter what hardship she was called upon to endure. 
Having come from the splendor and richness of the 
temple, where she lived with other chosen maidens, 
wearing rich apparel and handling daily fine silken 
stuffs of which the temple vestments were made, sewing 
with gold thread and handling precious jewels with 
which these garments were embellished, she knew no 
want and was well taken care of. 


She might have married well too; a number of rich 
patricians desired her hand in marriage and she might 
have enjoyed wealth and a splendid home, with servants 
to attend to every want. But she had no thought of 
wealth or ease in her heart; she desired but one thing: 
To belong to God alone—to consecrate her virginity to 
Him, a thing unheard of in her day. Her relatives 
shook their heads—a Jewish girl unmarried? Never! 
She bowed her head to the inevitable, but Almighty God, 
Who had already singled her out, respected her desire 
for virginity, and chose for her one who readily agreed 
to preserve it. 

In the humble Joseph she found one in whom she 
could confide and on whom she could rely—a protector 
in every sense of the word. Her life with him was 
anything but easy; as the wife of a humble laborer who 
received a mere pittance for his exertions, she was 
obliged to do menial tasks from morning until night. 
But for one whose only ambition was heavenly things, 
this meant nothing at all; her home was not on earth; 
her real home was Heaven, and she only marked time 
until God was pleased to call her. 

He did so at last; after all her pain and sorrow and 
suffering, he at last took her—not only her shining soul, 
but her faithful, consecrated body, from which He had 
taken His flesh. 


Eucharistica 


“Every Mass you hear will go with you to judgment 
and plead for pardon”; this does not mean only Sunday 
Mass, which we must hear under pain of sin, but week- 
day Masses, which we are not. obliged to hear, but which 
we offer to God because we love Him. We should not 
go to daily Mass only “with an ax to grind”—that is, 
enly when we are asking for some intention or other, 
and as soon as we have received it, cease going. We 
ought to go to Mass often, purely to give praise to God, 
to thank Him for all of His benefits, to show Him how 
much we love Him, and also, to further His own 
interests. 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


To further His interests means, to pray for things 
that are dear to His heart, for instance: The con- 
version of sinners, for the dying, for convicts about to 
be executed, for those about to commit a mortal sin, for 
those sorely tempted, for the Soviets, Communists and 
Socialists, for the conversion of Protestants and Jews, 
etc. If each day the Mass, Holy Communion and 
prayers are offered for some such particular intention 
dear to our Lord, being present at the holy sacrifice will 
be far from monotonous and uninteresting. Through- 
out the day, this intention may be kept in mind, and 
every thought, word and deed offered for it, thus con- 
secrating the entire day to a good work. 

Then there are the sick, those tempted to doubt, the 
unemployed, those about to undergo dangerous opera- 
tions, conversion of the negroes of the U. S., the 
Indians, the Chinese, cessation of persecution in Mexico, 
and a host of other intentions. There are spiritual 
benefits too, for which we ought to pray, for instance, 
overcoming some vice, conquering faults, the grace of 
piety, charity toward those who injure us, the grace to 
love good and hate evil, etc. 

Pope Pius X says: “Frequent Communion is the 
shortest way to secure salvation for every individual 
as well as for society.” 


Dont’s and Do’s for a Refrigerator 


Never store foods in the refrigerator which will keep 
just as well outside, unless they are being chilled for 
immediate use. 

Eggs do not need to be stored in the coldest part of 
the refrigerator. The top shelf will do nicely. 

Don’t put hot foods in the refrigerator; more ice, 
gas or electricity are consumed in chilling it than if 
left to cool to room temperature first. 

Is there an odor in the refrigerator, in spite of care- 
ful washing? Put a small box of crushed charcoal at 
the back of one of the shelves and it will absorb all 
odors. 

Enough ice should be purchased to maintain a tem- 
perature below 50°; test it with your thermometer 
from time to time. 

Paper bags should not be put into a refrigerator, as 
they insulate against the cold and maintain heat within 
the package. 


The Canning Season 


Of course, many housewives began their jelly-making 
with the appearance of the delectable strawberry, and 
continued right along during the summer as each new 
fruit made its appearance. August finds the canning 
and preserving season in full swing. The oldest method 
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of canning is that of preserving with sugar, such as 
making jellies, jams, preserves, marmalades and con- 
serves, and was in use in the early days, before air 
tight cans and jars had been invented. The first air- 
tight preserving was done in tin cans with tight lids, 
around which the housewife poured melted sealing wax. 
Later, when Mason jars made of glass appeared on the 
market, they were greatly preferred, as they could be 
used year in, year out, without danger of rusting. 


At that time, the “hot-pack” method was the only 
one known; cans and jars were filled to the top and 
then sealed at once, so that the steam arising from the 
hot food filled the air space above and prevented 
bacteria from gaining entrance. It is still used a great 
deal. However, the “cold-pack” is very satisfactory, 
and probably easier. Pack the food into the jars cold 
and fill with water. Put on the lids with new rubbers 
and screw tight. Set them into a deep vessel, filling 
with cold water to the shoulder of the jar. Start fire 
under it and bring to a boil; keep water boiling until 
water in the jars is boiling. Watch lids; if contents 
of jars bubbles out, lids should be tightened and jars 
replaced. Boil 30 minutes, being careful that there are 
no more leaks. Take out and invert on a towel to 
further test for leaks. Let cool upside down, and if no 
leaks develop, then the seal is perfect and the jars may 
be put away in the fruit cellar. If a leak shows up, 
tighten it and replace in the hot bath, boiling ten 
minutes more. Test again by inverting. Absence of 
leaks is the only absolute preventive of spoiled canned 
foods. A leak admits air, which permits bacteria to 
grow, thus spoiling the food. 


Benedictine Missions 


In April, thirteen little Indian boys and girls were 
baptized at St. Paul’s Mission School, Marty, S. Dak., 
and also two Indian ladies. At their own request, they 
were given thorough instruction in the Catholic Faith, 
and their parents beamed to see them so happy on the 
day of their baptism. These little ones will carry their 
Faith home with them, and be the means of converting 
the other members of their families. On April 19th, 
forty-three Indian children made their First Holy Com- 
munion; they looked very nice, dressed in white, with 
veils, and the boys in nice suits, all of which were 
donated in charity bundles from benefactors. Sister 
Joachim is asking for overalls; the sizes needed are, 
32, 34 and 36. 


The boilers of the heating plant at Immaculate Con- 
ception Mission are so bad that new ones will have to 
be installed before another winter comes. One of them 
gave way, but the other is just about holding together, 
and no one knows when it, too, will crack up. Father 
is offered a chance to buy two second-hand boilers for 
$705, but as usual, he has no idea where to get the 
funds. There are 204 children at the school, and this 
number divided into $705 is $2.90. Father hopes that 
some of our readers will buy a share in these boilers 
at $2.90 a share for each child. 240 readers at $2.90 
would do the trick. Who will help? 
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The thermometer at St. Michael’s Mission in North 
Dakota went below freezing point on Nov. 27 last, and 
kept going lower and lower; most of the time it was 
below zero, and it did not return to freezing point until 
May 1. A child died in January, and the earth was so 
hard that it could not be buried. So the corpse had to 
be kept in a plain box outdoors until weather conditions 
permitted. In May, the Indians were still working at 
the water mains in Fort Totten, trying to thaw out 
the ice in them, although they are 9 feet below the 
surface. In 1916 it was June before they were thawed 
out. 


BUY STOP-RUN—A kindly chemist has sent us a 
product which, when dissolved in warm water, will 
lengthen the life of silk hose if they are soaked in it 
for half an hour. This product is to be sold for the 
benefit of our Missions and seils at 15¢ per packet, or 
two for 25¢. It is called “Stop-Run,” and we hope a 
great many of our readers will send in for a packet 
to try, so that we may purchase sewing machines and 
other things so sorely needed by the Missions. Father 
Justin needs at least six machines at the present time, 
the old ones being worn out. Write Clare Hampton, 
5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Household Hints 


Burn papers and rubbish in the furnace during the 
summer; it dries out the flue pipes and keeps it from 
rusting. When not using, keep the fire door of the 
furnace open for the same reason. 


When sewing any tough material on the machine, 
rub seams with laundry soap and the needle will not 
break. 


When roasting wieners or franks at the beach, use a 
corn popper—the old-fashioned kind with the long 
handle; several can be roasted at a time, no juice is 
lost, and no loss by falling into the fire. 

When separating eggs, break them into a funnel; 
the white will go through, while the yolk remains. 


Recipes 


FRUIT PUNCH FOR A SUMMER Party: Take the juice 
from four dozen lemons and two and one-half dozen 
oranges, together with three cans pineapple juice, 1 
large bottle maraschino cherries and three cans mixed 
cocktail fruits. Boil three pounds sugar in two quarts 
of water for five minutes and add, together with one 
gallon water, two gallons cold tea, two bottles grape 
juice, and three bottles carbonated water. Pour all over 
a large block of ice in a punch bowl. 


How To SERVE Brocco: Cut off the tough part and 
place head down to soak in salted water for a half 
hour. Then boil for twenty minutes; as soon as tender 
drain and place on buttered toast cut in triangles in a 
deep platter. Pour over it a sauce made as follows: 


Make white sauce of 2 tablespoons butter and 2 of flour 
and % cup milk. Beat 3 egg yolks with % cup cream 
and add to white sauce, cooking until smooth and 
custard-like in double boiler. 
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Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 111) 


answer—once around the world. And thank- 
ful we are that we can thrill at homely things 
each year. 


One of the August joys is pottery making. 
Gourds, to be sure. We sowed several packets 
last May along the garden fence where the 
ground was eternally moist, and where we 
dumped loads of fertilizer. Now, there’s a thrill 
for the blasé traveler. Watching the growth of 
many kinds of gourds, some of them 3 feet long. 
Binding them with soft cloth that will not cut 
into the gourd but will force them into desired 
shape. When the frost puts a stop to the 
growth, we start the pottery business. Many 
of the sizable ones are made into bird houses. 
Some of our neighbors lacquer their bowls, but 
we, at our house, like curs au naturelle. We 
find the shellac more appealing than lacquer, 
although we do indulge in a few black con- 
tainers for balloon vines, bittersweet, and gay- 
colored straw flowers. Small potters like to 
make bowls for Tabby’s cream, for Towser’s 
stew, and often huge bowls come in very handy 
in the kitchen for potatoes to peel—anything 
from the orchard—even serving as kindling 
containers. These gourds are useful, we’re tell- 
ing you, but we must admit that we get a kick 
out of the pottery making that would keep us 
growing gourds even if we never did find a use 
for them after growing them to tip the scales 
at fifty to sixty pounds, and binding them to a 
grotesqueness that can be depended on to get a 
grin from every beholder. Yes, we’re simple 
folk. It may take Beethoven’s symphony to en- 
large personalities such as Mr. Phelps refers 
to—but the song of our wee brown thrush can 
bring us all to a standstill any day, any time 
of the day—and day after day. If we are just 
the same afterward, it is not the fault of the 
song; rather is there something lacking in the 
listener. Just another case of the pitcher car- 
ried to the well having limited capacity—you 
know? 


It’s been a long time since we heard our city 
callers say: “The trouble with you farmers. . .” 
If we never hear it again it won’t seem long to 
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us; and just between friends—we don’t expect 
to hear it again—ever. 

August! Summer is creeping, picking up her 
belongings one by one. We must picnic and 
barbecue while yet we may. 

And now—in August—is the time for all 
good gardeners to prepare for the inside gar- 
den. It wont be long now. 


Romance is Never Easy 
(Continued from page 116) 


“What for?” Michael inquired. 

“I wanted to think and be away from Jack 
or any phone call. I’ve tried to break up with 
him before, but I always got so lonesome—” 

“YOU—lonesome?” Michael questioned, 
surprised. 

“Yes, for lots of things. Tonight Bud told 
me that perhaps he could see me back to college 
so that I could meet people and get out again, 
but I told him I wouldn’t accept his money. 
You see, Bud is making such a little and he has 
to keep the payments up on our Home Loan 
because dad works hardly at all. Bud has been 
hoping to marry Ann for so long. I think per- 
haps they will marry next May and live at our 
home.” Natalie drank the last drop of her 
second cup of coffee. 

“Now, shall we take our bus ride?” 
asked. 

“Let’s walk to Columbus Park, sit a while 
and then take the car to Mary’s.” 

“What car?” Michael said looking his ques- 
tion. 

“Your Model T. I trust you now, perfectly, 
and we may as well save bus fare. We’re both 
poor. Do you still hate me?” Natalie knew 
that he didn’t. 

“T never did. You forget that it was you who 
said you hated me.” They walked to the park 
and sat on a bench. 

“TI didn’t mean it,” Natalie said softly. 

“Then you probably didn’t mean that you 
hated Jack either?” he asked. 

“I probably don’t hate him. Jack smashed 
my ideal of him, and you did too, and it hurt,” 
Natalie explained. 

“You had an ideal of me?” Michael asked, 
seriously, in the tone of the Michael of three 
years ago. 


Michael 
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“Yes, as something very fine, very deter- 
mined, very honest, very sincere.” 

“I lied to you tonight about everything, 
Natalie,” Michael said tensely. “I haven’t a pal 
with a letter. I wouldn’t have touched Bud or 
hurt your mother for the world. The gun isn’t 
loaded. It’s just one that mother had in the 
drawer to scare people away, she said. I have 
sat and sat every night near the house wonder- 
ing what to do and how to talk to you. I hated 
your imagined wealth and my own fate, but I 
couldn’t have hurt you. I had no intentions of 
taking you to my cottage. If I really had meant 
it, I couldn’t have changed so quickly when you 
hinted that you had cared for me. Will you be 
able to forgive me?” Michael took her hand. 
Natalie let him hold it. 

“I forgive you, and I think I understand how 
lonely and miserable you are. I have made 
three novenas since four weeks ago, and I asked 
that a way might be shown me tonight. I think 
I see the way at last, after three years! We'll 
be friends, you and I, and somehow we'll pull 
through and make a go of it.” 

“You are just like Bud used to tell me you 
were. No wonder I loved you.” 


“You did?” Natalie asked, interested. 

“You will see me tomorrow night as you 
promised?” Michael ignored her question. 

“Yes. Telephone me at Mary’s after you 
finish work and I’ll tell you where I will meet 
you.” Natalie was a happy school girl again. 

“We haven’t any money to go places. I know 
how it will end. You will make up with this 
Jack who can give you everything—” 


“You are forgetting the Natalie Bud told you 
about. I’m not interested in going places. That 
was why Jack went with me. I liked to read 
and listen to him play the piano. No, Jack 
couldn’t give me the things I wanted, Michael. 
Let’s start walking home.” Natalie arose and 
Michael joined her as she slowly walked. 

“This is absurd; I can’t do anything for you 
and I’l] just take up your time and—” Michael 
stopped, miserably. He knew that he would 
love this girl with an undying love and that it 
would be torture to give her up now, but even 
more so after he had seen her again. Even if 
he made fifteen dollars a week, which was un- 
likely, what could he do for her? 
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“I will tell you something tomorrow night 
that will make you see things as they really are, 
Michael. Please believe that I need you a thou- 
sand times more than you need me.” Natalie 
spoke earnestly. 

“IT will see you tomorrow and after that, 
well—” Was she telling the truth? Was she 
just helping him out of a mess? 

“Promise me that you will see me tomor- 
row?” Natalie insisted, thinking wildly that 
he might go away forever. 

“I promise, and once after that to pay back 
the five dollars.” 

“If I can solve a few things by that time—” 
Natalie began, and then realized how unlady- 
like she was acting, pursuing this man against 
his will. Perhaps he was not as much in love 
with her as he had claimed he was long ago. 
“After tomorrow night, you shall have your 
own way,” she said coldly. 

“That would not be my own way,” Michael 
said. What had happened to her? 

“T want to think until we reach home, your 
car, I mean. Mind?” Natalie asked. 

“Not at all, I could stand some thinking my- 
self,” Michael agreed. 

They walked in silence for fifteen minutes. 

(To be continued) 


“It is the duty of every one to make at least one 
person happy during the week,” said a Sunday School 
teacher. “Have you done so, Freddy?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy promptly. 

“That’s right. What did you do?” 

“I went to see my aunt, and she was happy when I 
went home.” 


“How did you like the party, Jackie?” 
“Awful! You said I could eat as much as I liked, 
and I couldn’t.” 


Q. Who was the fastest runner in the world? 

A. Adam; because he was the first in the human 
race. 

Q. What is the color of a grass plot covered with 
snow? 

A. Invisible green. 

Q. Why was Goliath surprised when David hit him 
with a stone? 

A. Because such a thing never entered his head 
before. 


“Timmy, what is a bay?” 
geography class. 

“It’s a brown horse,” answered country boy absent- 
mindedly. 


asked the teacher in 
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Your Family Doctor 


HERE are good doctors and good doctors— 

it all depends what you mean by “good.” 
It is not sufficient that your family doctor has a 
reputable standing simply as a doctor, as one 
who knows how to cope with sickness; he must 
be good morally as well. There are doctors who 
are professionally reputable and at the same 
time morally disreputable. There are physi- 
cians who undertake cases which they are ab- 
solutely incompetent to handle. There are 
others who, relying on their own skill, or, for 
fear of losing the patient to another doctor, 
refuse to call in other physicians for consulta- 
tion when the sickness takes an unexpected 
turn which is beyond them. Some there are 
who rashly and hurriedly prescribe remedies 
in serious cases, without making a careful ex- 
amination and diagnosis. What is worse, there 
are doctors who carelessly administer yet un- 
tried medicines for the sake of mere experi- 
ment, while there are others who do not hesi- 
tate at writing out needless prescriptions for 
the benefit of some druggist friend. Sad to 
relate, there are also rascals and criminals in 
the profession who cooly advise and cooperate 
in the sin of infant murder and birth control. 


In every one of these cases, a doctor who per- 
forms such acts knowingly and willingly may 
be guilty of a mortal sin before God. The mat- 
ter of the sin is sufficiently grave, since it is a 
grievous offence against the fifth or the seventh 
commandment, or both. Besides these, there 
are other ways, perhaps not so self-evident, in 
which a physician might be guilty of a serious 
breach of duty, viz., 

By too readily telling a Catholic patient that 
his illness is sufficient to excuse from Sunday 
Mass or from the obligation of fast or absti- 
nence, when in reality it is not a reasonable 
excuse. 


By deliberately protracting the sickness for 
the sake of personal gain. 

By slighting a poor man merely because he 
can not meet the doctor’s dues. 


By revealing family or personal secrets which 
he knows by 
capacity ; 

By not advising the patient or relatives of the 


reason of his professional 
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proximate danger of death, so that a Priest may 
be summoned in time. 

Furthermore, the attending physician should 
by all means know how to administer Lay 
Baptism, and it is no crime to expect this of 
Protestant or even atheistic doctors. If they 
know that they will lose Catholic patronage, 
because of their ignorance of such a simple 
ceremony, they will be only too glad to learn 
how to perform it. Some of them have made 
greater efforts than this to retain their Catho- 
lic patients. One non-Catholic doctor—by the 
way, he was an atheist too, made it his practice 
to go for the Priest personally in his own auto- 
mobile, whenever one of his Catholic patients 
was in danger of death. 

This article is in no way intended to cripple 
or interfere with the practice of any honest 
physician; its sole purpose is to impress upon 
the Catholic mind the great importance of hav- 
ing a clean, upright man to render the pro- 
fessional services required for the health and 
preservation of the body, a man who will not 
be an obstacle to the health and eternal welfare 
of the soul. A friend in need is a friend indeed, 
and a good, sound-minded doctor is a true 
friend in those critical moments, through which 
all of us have to pass, since we are all exposed 
to the dangers of sickness, disease and death. 
Prefer a Catholic doctor; an honest, God-fear- 
ing physician is something more than a cold, 
professional man. V. D. 


The spirit of filial reverence and respect for 
parental authority was instilled into the hearts 
of Hebrew children in the days of Moses and 
Aaron by the remembrance of that severe 
threat: He that striketh his father or mother 
shall be put to death (Ex. 21:15). It would not 
be at all out of place for some of our modern 
self-willed and parent-terrorizing youngsters to 
think of it when they are tempted to “boss” 
their parents in their own home. 


It Helps 
Ww. Ss. 


Though not on bread doth man subside 
Nor scour about the countryside 

To find a drink; 

And peace of God doth not depend 
Upon the liquor of a friend, 

It helps, methink! 
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Canon Law and Religious 
Vocations 


HE close of the last school year has 

brought many young boys and girls face 
to face with the important question of choosing 
a vocation in life. It sometimes happens that 
inherent seeds of a priestly or religious voca- 
tion are crushed and rendered fruitless by the 
lack of timely encouragement from parents or 
teachers. The signs of a religious vocation 
are not always apparent to the casual observer ; 
they need not be extraordinary or startling, as 
we sometimes notice in the lives of saints, who 
were called in a very special way by Almighty 
God. The Church, speaking in the name of 
God, clearly states what is required and what 
is sufficient for a religious vocation, in the fol- 
lowing section of the Code of Canon Law: 


Every Catholic who is not debarred by any 
legitimate impediment, and is inspired by the 
right intention, and is fit to bear the burdens 
of the religious life can be admitted into re- 
ligion (Canon 538). 


It will be immediately noted that there are 
three requirements, and three only, viz., free- 
dom from impediments, right intention and fit- 
ness. The first of these requisites is decided by 
the Church, the second is known to the subject, 
i. e., the one who is choosing a state of life, and 
the last is decided by the Order or Congregation 
to which he or she applies for admission. 


A subsequent Canon lays down the impedi- 
ments to becoming a Religious.—The following 
are invalidly admitted to the novitiate (the 
year or more of probation which every candi- 
date must make) : 


Those who have belonged to a non-Catholic 
sect (not converts, but apostates from the 
Catholic Faith; 


Those who not attained the age requisite for 
the novitiate (15 years) ; 

Those who enter religion under the influence 
of violence, grave fear or fraud; 

Married persons, so long as the marriage 
bonds last— (Canon 542). 

The right intention consists in entering re- 
ligion upon one or more of several motives: to 
save one’s soul more surely in the religious life, 
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to promote God’s glory, to work for the salva- 
tion of souls, etc. 

Fitness is twofold, bodily and mental. The 
person should be normally healthy, and his 
mental abilities should be suited to the require- 
ments of the nature of the religious Order he 
wishes to enter. Thus, the religious communi- 
ties, which are engaged in teaching and hospital 
work require more mental talent in a candidate 
than would be expected from one, who desired 
to become a Lay Brother. 


The two Canons just mentioned contain only 
a small amount of Church’s legislation concern- 
ing the religious life. The religious are often 
called, and in reality are “the favored sons of 
Holy Mother Church; hence she is very par- 
ticular in regulating their mode of life, and in 
surrounding them with all the protection and 
care which her material solicitude can devise. 
St. Jerome says: “The religious life is the fair- 
est flower in the garden of the Church; a 
sparkling jewel in the midst of her treasures.” 

Then let it be our earnest prayer during 
these summer months, that many youthful souls 
will listen to the voice of the Savior, Who is 
perhaps at this very moment knocking at the 
door of their hearts, and asking them to give 
him these hearts as His very own for time and 
eternity. V. D. 


There’s Another Way 


On the Feast of St. Aloysius Gonzaga (June 
19), the Priest recites the following prayer at 
Mass and when saying his Divine Office: O 
God, Thou Distributor of heavenly gifts, Who 
didst combine in the angelic youth, Aloysius, 
wonderful innocence of life with a spirit of pen- 
ance: for the sake of his merits and prayers 
vouchsafe that we, who cannot follow him in 
innocence, may imitate him as_penitents. 
Through our Lord, etc. 

The Kingdom of Heaven was made for the 
“clean of heart,” but for those who have soiled 
their baptismal robes by wilful mortal sin there 
remains yet a way of regaining the possession 
of a clean heart,—the way of penance and satis- 
faction. Either here or in Purgatory must the 
last farthing be paid, and we shall never see the 
Most Pure Face of God until we ourselves are 
pure. V. D. 
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Books Received 


Lent and the Mass, by Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., 
is a little volume of reflections for each day of Lent, 
drawn from the purest source of Christian life and 
thought, the liturgy. By his translation of Abbe 
sages book, The Mystical Body of Christ, the author 
had previously shown a special predilection for the 
basic Christian truths underlying the liturgy. In this 

resent volume he draws upon the same source, the 
iturgy, especially the ancient, classic liturgy of Lent, 
adapting its lessons to contemporary thought and mod- 
ern needs. Father Burke’s book is highly recommend- 
able for Lenten reading both on account of its content 
and its form; it offers wholesome spiritual nourish- 
ment in the form of brief reflections to Catholics of the 
present day who feel the need of at least a few minutes 
of daily spiritual reading during the holy season of 
Lent. Because of its artistic and attractive make-up 
this volume is likewise a credit to its publishers, Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Price, $1.50. G. B. 


Pamphlets 

From the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois. 

Another Fisher of Men, by Charles G. Erb, S. V. D., 
Price, ten cents. 

Father Bruno’s Vocation Letters. 
Price, ten cents. 

From the Queen’s work, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Church is out of Date, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., 
Price, ten cents. 

Forever and Forever, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. Price, 
ten cents. 


Vol. I and Vol. II. 
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Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $4067.72. Total: $4067.72. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. 


Previously acknowl- 


Previously acknowl- 
Total: $3693.14. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3658.21. Mrs. C. S., O., $1. Total: $3659.21. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3391.14. Total: $3391.14. 


edged: $3693.14. 


Grail Building Fund 


California: Mrs. A. J. L., 50¢; New York: M. McD., 
$1. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 


ee 


Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict 





OS 


Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 
confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 


Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 


LocaTION: Healthful. 
GROUNDS: Extensive and beautiful. 


BUILDING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 
Aims: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 


Cultivated Manners; 
Religious Training. 


Thorough Moral and 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion Military Academy 


The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 


Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








